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There are circumstances so immediately connected with the execution, 
and the subject, of this work, which, as they are scarcely known in the 
world, I consider it incumbent upon me to give a short account of them 
here. 

Every one feels that partiality for his native country so distinctly work- 
ing in his breast, as to require no kind of argument for its existence-; but 
it probably assumes a more active sway over the mind of a people, whom 
the revolutions of the world have deprived of independency, and whose 
name appears on the verge of oblivion among the nations who, in their turn, 
are rising into pre-eminence. Such an impulse had probably a considerable 
effect in first inducing me to undertake a Dictionary of the Welsh Lan- 
guage ; and while this motive is acknowledged, it is hoped that its influ- 
ence will not appear to have misled me in my pursuit. But, after having 
proceeded therein sufficiently far to perceive the magnitude of the labour 
required, I greatly doubt indeed whether such a passion alone would have 
encouraged me to complete the work ; yet with the aid of other more 
powerful inducements, which became unfolded to my view, as I advanced, 
and which created an interest and a pleasure, capable of provoking activity 
and perseverance, I had the gratification of coming to the end of it. Not 
however before nearly twenty years of my life had passed away; and which 
made many of my prudent friends often to condemn what they called so 
unprofitable a sacrifice of time, as the collecting together the words of a 
nearly expiring language. Slighting all such discouraging admonitions, I 
obstinately persisted in the same track, satisfying myself in observing 
others influenced by some passions, whereby their days seemed as unpro- 
fitably passing away. 

Of my favourite object of forming the Welsh Dictionary, I conceived 
something more agreeable than the dissipation of time however : I presum- 
ed that it might be the means of preserving the remains of a language of an 
ancient nation, whose fate, probably, is to become indiscriminately blended 
with their more powerful neighbours; and whose plaoe may be overwhel- 
med in the vortex of human fluctuations. In addition to this consideration, 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

there may be many things contained in such a thesaurus, capable of afford* 
ing a gratification to the carious philologist; and, more especially, some 
important information to the philosophical historian. Under the impres- 
sion made by these views of the subject, I cannot help remarking, that a 
work of the most beneficial consequence to the cause of truth yet remains 
to be executed; and which is, a comparison between the various languages 
of the world, in order to discover the affinity existing between them. This, 
however, ought not to be a superBcial performance ; but, on the contrary, 
the stores of efery language should be explicitly brought to view, and col* 
lated together, so as to display accurately their connections and similarity 
of character. The result of sqch a work would be of the highest value, I 
conceive, from what I have discovered in the Welsh tongue ; and more par- 
ticularly, as far as I was able, by comparing it with others ; and that value 
of it would consist in establishing, most decidedly, the proposition, that all 
languages are derived from a common origin. In addition to this, it would 
likewise shew which of them has preserved the character of their common 
parent with the least deviation. 

It may probably be interesting to some well-wishers to this work, or at 
least not impertinent to the subject, to enter into a cursory detail as to the 
accomplishment of my plan. Early in the year 1785, I began to incorpor- 
ate several small collections of words with the fullest printed dictionary ; and 
afterwards I increased this stock by various means; but principally by 
bestowing about three years on the perusal of Welsh books, either printed 
or in manuscript. This swelled the materials to so great a bulk as to render 
it necessary to transcribe the whole, merely to obtain a more near approach 
to an alphabetical order, as the only way of proceeding farther. From 
such a transcript, continually augmenting in its progress, it was necessary 
afterwards to form another for the press, having its various parts to fill up 
with explanations, and with extracts for elucidating obscure, or important 
words, and their translations into English. 

Those who have only been used to improve former dictionaries, already 
reduced to a system of tolerable arrangement, can scarcely form a just idea 
of the labour thus required, by which the contents of former vocabularies, 
not exceeding 15,000 in the number of their words, are augmented to 
about 80,000 ; and that too in addition to the introduction of more than 12,000 
quotations, for illustrating the obscurities of the language, with the many 
difficulties of rendering them literally into English. In truth, it was a task 
so momentous for me - to think of accomplishing, that many points in the 
execution, which might conduce to render it more perfect, I was induced to 
sacrifice to the result arising from calculating the probable duration of life — 

" Diffrwyth fan fiodan dyffiryn 
" A dawl wagorfoledd dyn : 
" Hafal blodeuyn hefyd 
" Ein hoen fir yn hyn o fyd." 

Here I am inclined to seek the indulgence of the reader, to suffer me to 
cast a retrospective glance over the inoidents which concurred to the under- 
taking and the completion of the work thus offered to his notice. 
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In reviewing the various remains of the Ancient Britons, by which we 
gain an acquaintance with their manners and customs, it is easily observed, 
that poetry and music were among the necessary accomplishments of edu- 
cation, and formed a conspicuous trait in their civil institutions. ' Such an 
influence had music on their minds,' as fliraldus remarks, ' and its fascina- 
ting powers, that in every family, Che skill of playing on the harp was es- 
teemed beyond any kind of learning; and that they excelled in rhyming songs 
and in extemporary effusions, both as to invention and elegance of style/ 
What this writer found in Wales existed long before bis time, and continued 
for ages after to be cherished there— 



u A wen dda ■» 

" Prawf yw hon o haelioni 
" Dow nef, a da yw i ni. 
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• These rational amusements were cultivated, in a great measure, in conse- 
quence of the life of ease and of leisure, which the Britons led. But in 
modern times, the talents of their descendants are called forth in labour, to 
provide for the multiplied wants, attendant on a very different state of soci- 
ety; and thus a great alteration has been produced, so that most of our 
primitive customs, which required exertion of mind in the pursuit of them, 
have died away; and that, more remarkably, within the last thirty years, 
than probably in any other period of two centuries. However, the custom 
of singing with the harp, and the acting of rustic dramas are still preserved 
in some districts of Wales. But the science and the spirit of the former 
are almost lost; for to excel in it, so as to sing in recitative, or in counter- 
point to the melody, and also to adapt various kinds of verse, required a 
correct ear, connected with a fundamental knowledge of the principles of 
music, which but few have there now the opportunities of acquiring. 

The district of Meirion, or Merionethshire, is in that part of Wales, 
which abounds more than any other, probably, with these ancient usages ; 
and, being a native of it, I was necessarily initiated into them. I could not, . 
when a child, have well escaped from imbibing a fondness for such cus- 
toms, as my father used to be ranked in the first class of singers in that 
country pso that at home I frequently listened to parties exerting their skill 
in this art ; and often else have I been attentive to the performance of the 
rural drama, or interlude. While these native scenes were forming indelible . 
impressions upon my mind, I was sent to school, when about seven years 
old, ^od, for* the first. time, to begin an acquaintance with the English tongue, 
which' Ike a sounded passing strange in my ears. In trying to attain tp a . 
little smattering of this language, I soon was enabled to read my own ; as 
my curiosity wa's frequently excited by the recital of various popular com- * 
positions in it; but what fixed my attention, more particularly than anything, 
else, was the appearance of an elegant publication, under the title oiGorchesU 
ion Beirdd Cymmru, or the Beauties of the Welsh Bards, printed in 1773; 
and whichl seized with avidity, being then in the fourteenth year of npy age. 
Out of a numerous family of children, I was the first that passed the 
threshold of our parents, to seek my fortune in the world ; but it was under 
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a sweetly delusive hope of soon revisiting my home, and again of joining with 
my brothers and my sisters in our accustomed sports. How vain, like many 
other hopes of man, was this ! Yet without it, awful as the thoughts of death 
would the change have seemed to me, thus to have left the scenes of infancy. 
Familiar with the name of London, from its being, in our rustic conversa- 
tions, the primary point in the geography of the world, it became my second 
home in May, 1776. Here, though every thing seemed new, even the lan- 
guage, yet so powerful were the effects of early habits, that Welsh books still 
continued among the leading objects of my pursuits ; and often would they 
produce such sad, though pleasing, retrospections, as made all the former 
scenes of my life to appear as it were another state of existence. I had 
continued in this great city until about the year 1782, without knowing that 
any other person in it, besides myself, ever thought of the Welsh language, 
or of its literature. Then it was that chance threw me in the way of Robert 
Hughes, the poet and judicious critic : and whose death I have to lament, 
occurred on the £7th day of February, 1785. He introduced me to Mr. 
Owen Jones, and other founders of the Gwyneddigion Society; when I 
was astonished by discovering their treasures of British manuscripts of 
which I did not know before, that we had one in the whole metropolis. 
This gave new energy to my particular pursuits, and laid the foundation for 
this dictionary, besides opening various sources of information towards 
completing it The progress of the work itself also increased the number 
of my Welsh friends, to encourage the execution of it; and from some of 
them I have derived assistance, whose names I take the liberty of mention- 
ing here, as a token of my grateful remembrance. 

To Mr. Owen Jones, already mentioned, I am under obligations for 
pre-eminent acts of friendship and of confidence. Of him it may be truly 
said, that he has extended greater patronage towards preserving the liter- 
ary remains of Wales, than any other person, in ancient or modern times. 

For various communications, and for assistance of the most valuable kind, 
I am indebted to another fellow-labourer in exploring the treasures of Cym- 
bric lore, my friend Edward Williams, the bard of Glamorgan; author 
of ' Poems, Lyric and Pastoral,' in two volumes. He is one of the last of those 
very few remaining, who have been regularly initiated into the primitive 
order of the Bards of the Isle of Britain; the only one now that is capable 
of unfolding its mysteries to the world ; and if he be not fostered to accom- 
plish his projected work of its history, the whole of that wonderful institu- 
tion will be nearly forgotten. 

The memory of the late Paul Panton, Esq. of Plas Gwyn, in Mona, 
who died the 24th of May, 1797> on the completion of the 70th year of his 
age, is dear to me, for his kindness and liberality, in permitting me the use 
of his valuable collection of Welsh manuscripts : and, whose patriotic spirit 
I have the pleasure to acknowledge to have found, on every occasion, to be 
inherited by his son, the present Paul Panton, Esquire. 

Thomas Johnes, Esquire, custos rotulorum, lord lieutenant and repre- 
sentative in parliament for the county of Cardigan, claims my respectful 
obligation, for the liberal use of his valuable treasure of Welsh ma- 
nuscripts. 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

And here I can take the pleasure of noticing, that the execution of the 
Welsh Dictionary introduced me to the friendship and society of strangers 
to the land of Wales ; but whose ardent spirit for investigating the truth of 
history, led them to seek for it in the unfreqnented track leading to the 
recesses of the British bards ; and from my endeavours to guide them on- 
ward, I obtained their confidence. 

My grateful remembrance of obligation on this account is particularly due 
to George Chalmers, Esq. whose uneommon perseverance of research, 
united with learning and energy of mind, will, in his ' Caledonia,' by esta- 
blishing one ground-work of British History, form a precedent, which suc- 
ceeding writers may securely follow. This gentleman claims my respects 
and thanks also for various acts of friendship and kindness, which, in his zeal 
to do justice to the credit of British remains, he has performed towards me. 

1 wish to express the pleasure that I have experienced in the confiden- 
tial friendship of Sharon Turner, Esquire, the learned and elegant his- 
torian of the Anglo-Saxons ; and also the able Vindicator of the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems of the Ancient British Bards; in whom I have beheld 
the character, animated with the love of truth, that has disdained to form 
or to follow systems founded upon prejudice : and, to enable himself to do 
so with respect to the Welsh bards, so that nothing might obstruct his de- 
signs, I am happy to announce his having attained a competent knowledge 
of their language. 

I owe a grateful remembrance to George Ellis, Esquire, the classical 
illustrator of the ancient literature of the English nation ; and with pleasure 
I anticipate additional credit to our Welsh literary remains, from his ex- 
amination of them. 

In expressing my obligation for the friendship of the ReverendWiLLi AM 
Coxe, I at the same time exult at his having turned his mind to the illus- 
tration of British History. 

To my respected friend Samuel Middiman, Esquire, I am under obli- 
gations for the etched vignette; with which I am proud of ornamenting the 
title page of this work ; as it displays the elegant execution of one of the 
first artists of the present age.* 

The able coadjutors in English Topography, Mr. John Bbitton and 
Mr. Edward Wedlake Brayley, claim my esteem, for a candid dis- 
play of judgment, in combining a proper use of our Cymbric Remains with 
their own researches, for the illustration of the Antiquities of Britain. 

I beg leave to acknowledge the friendship of the Reverend William 
Gunn, another illustrator of British history; who is now preparing a very 
valuable edition of Nennius. 

I shall now briefly enumerate the sources from whence the materials of 
the Dictionary are derived, so as to furnish the reader with some general 
information respecting Welsh printed books and manuscripts. 

The first printed work similar to this, is a small Welsh and English 
Vocabulary, of 154 pages, compiled by the illustrious schelar William 
Salesbury, and published by him in 1547. 

• He died, Dec. *Otb, 1831, five days short of completing nit 81st year. 
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But that, for its importance, which is most worthy of being noticed, was 
originally compiled, with Latin explanations, by the* able antiquary 
Thomas Williams, M. D. who died in 16120. A small folio edition of this 
work was printed after his death, in 1932, with an elaborate preface, and 
some additions, by the Reverend Dr. John Davirs, the ornament of his 
country and of the age in which he lived. 

From the last-mentioned performance, the Reverend Thomas Richards 
compiled a Welsh and English Dictionary ; to which he added a small 
number of words, so that it contained altogether about 15,000 words. This 
was printed in 1763. 

A small octavo Vocabulary, Welsh and English, of about 350 pages, was 
published by Thomas* Jones, in 1688. 

• In the year 1710, the Reverend Edward Llwtd published his Archso- 
ologia Brttannica, wherein he inserted a collection of a few hundred words, 
which were omitted in the Dictionary of Daviks. 

A small, but useful, English and Welsh Dictionary was published in 
1771, by the Reverend Wiilliam Evans. 

The Reverend John Walters published the three last parts of his 
English and Welsh Dictionary, in 1794, which was but a little before his 
death. This is a very large, laborious, and useful work ; and which the 
author had lying heavily on his hands for about thirty years; and some of 
it was printed about four and twenty years before the whole was completed. 

In the year 1798, the Reverend William Richards published an En- 
glish and Welsh" Dictionary, in small octavo, which is a neat and useful 
performance. 

After about three years had elapsed, a work similar in its plan and mag- 
nitude was printed by the Reverend Thomas Jones. 

In addition to the foregoing list, there have been several vocabularies 
compiled, which are preserved in manuscript, and remaining unprinted. 

The most ancient of these is a short Welsh and Latin one, in the Book 
of Llandav, in the British Museum, a valuable manuscript of the twelfth 
century. 

The next is one compiled by the celebrated poet William Lleyn, 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In the middle of the same period, another vocabulary was formed by 
Dr. Powell, the antiquary. 

But the most valuable vocabulary, on account of its copiousness, was 
compiled about the beginning of the following century, by John Jones, who 
spent about forty $ears of his life in transcribing of ancient Welsh writings ; 
and of whose labours many large volumes are still preserved in various col- 
lections; but chiefly in the valuable deposit6ry of Welsh books at Hengwrt. 

Of the additions < made to the Welsh Dictionary, in more recent times, 
the collections formed <; by the Reverend William Gambold, Mr. Lewis 
Morris, the Reverend Evan Evans, Mr. Robert Hughes, Mr. Owen 
Jones, and Mr. Edward Williams, are the most important. 

This closes the catalogue of the materials, by which I was enabled to 
derive assistance from the labours of preceding compilers of Welsh diction- 
aries, and cultivators of the language. 
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The other source, by which was accumulated the principal stock of 
words, was the perusal of books, with that particular intention : and these 
books may be distinguished under two classes ; that is to say, such as are 
printed, and those which remain in manuscript. 

Respecting the printed books, in the Welsh language, it is not necessary 
to say much, any further than to announce, that we have about one thousand 
volumes of them, upon various topics ; some of which have gone through 
several editions. Our catalogue, to be sure, is not large ; but arising from 
the spirit for reading, among the peasants of a small mountainous country, 
it must acquire some degree of importance in the opinion of strangers, to 
whom the circumstance may be hitherto unknown altogether, that we should 
have any books in our language. For, to the rest of the world, we are 
nearly like the newly discovered asteroids, hardly recognized as moving in 
the system of the sun of literature ; and our Cimmerian darkness, which 
above two thousand years ago was impervious to the Greeks, is still lower- 
ing round the mountains of the Cymmry, so that strangers perceive not the 
light within. 

Abstracted from the world, and unknown as we are, it is no small gra- 
tification to ourselves that we taste. of the feast of intellect, though unper- 
ceived ; and more especially that we possess a sufficient number of useful 
religious books in the language. None of which however bear any pro- 
portion, in extent of circulation, to the Bible ; for it may be remarked with 
pleasure, that the demand for the Scriptures has been extraordinary, and 
perhaps unparalleled, among so small a population. Since the Bible was 
first printed, in the year 1588, there have been nineteen editions of it; and 
the total number of impressions may be calculated at about one hundred 
and thirty thousands. 

The invention of printing having obviated the necessity of using ma- 
nuscript books, these are consequently diminishing gradually ; some of them, 
it is true, only disappear by falling into the hands of those who have a 
taste for collecting them ; but the greatest number perish through neglect. 
It is lamentable to reflect on the nurnber of valuable old writings, which 
either have been lost or destroyed, within the last two hundred years, in 
Wales ; not less, upon the lowest average, than two thousand, which is 
about equal to the number altogether now remaining. 

The consequence of printed and manuscript books being so common in 
the country, has been to preserve a considerable avidity for reading among 
the people ; being the relick of a taste formed under the influence of the 
bards, when they enjoyed a patronage, which was secured to them by the 
constitution of their country. But that protection being lost, the bardic 
institution gradually decayed, and the spirit of it has vanished from among 
us. And now, that the higher ranks of Welshmen having acquired 
English manners and attachments, by which means they are become more 
polished, they have also become more and more estranged from the people 
at large, which necessarily has had a tendency to render the latter more 
ignorant. Yet has the country not been wholly divested of its former 
character, to which might be applied the epithet of a commuuity of literary 
rustics ; for it has lately received a new impulse, in consequence of which, 
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a great number of schools have been established for teaching the Welsh 
tongue. Unfortunately for the unanimity of Wales however, it is in hos- 
tility to the cause arising from the derilection before noticed, and the policy 
thence arising, the object of which was the abolition of the vernacular 
tongue, and in its place to introduce the English: but, instead of producing 
such an effect, it has caused nearly an universal secession from the esta- 
blished church, under the denomination of methodists, and various other 
sectaries. It is from this source that such a renovated spirit has arisen for 
the cultivation of Welsh reading; for the different sects are indefatigable 
in forming schools, and in printing cheap publications for the dissemina- 
tion of their respective tenets ; and the moderate and most sensible mem- 
bers of the regular establishment are left to lament the cause of their former 
misguided policy, or the most violent and thoughtless are extending the 
effect, by the abuse and persecution of those sectaries, instead of abandon- 
ing that system out of which the evil arose. 

Before that mistaken policy of forcing another language upon the inhabi- 
tants of Wales was acted upon to any great extent, the native chieftains, 
descended from their ancient princes, prided themselves in patronising the 
poets ; and not only them, but the lords of the marches, and other powerful 
strangers, who had obtained possessions in that country, ingratiated them- 
selves with the people, by adopting their customs, and even by cultivating 
their literature. Several of those strangers surpassed most of the natives 
in their zeal in that respect; for, among the most distinguished promoters of 
the learning of the Cymmry, are to be named, in South Wales, Jasper, and 
the elder William Herbert, earls of Pembroke ; Sir Richard Basset, 
and Richard Nbvill, lords of Glamorgan. The first, besides being a 
munificent patron, formed one of the greatest collections of Welsh manu- 
scripts, at Rhaglan Castle, of any in the country; but which was destroyed 
when the place was taken by the forces of Cromwell. To the three other 
personages we owe a grateful remembrance, for being the means of preserv- 
ing one of the most curious treasures of aneient times, that any nation can 
boast of; I mean the system containing the 'Institutes of the Bards of the 
Isle of Britain,' generally known to the world under the name of druidism. 
To accomplish their designs, these noblemen caused several congresses to be 
convened, inviting the bards to bring together all that had been delivered 
to them traditionally from their predecessors ; and the results were carefully 
digested, and entered into books, by persons appointed to perform that office. 
A similar spirit prevailed also at those times in North Wales; where we 
find several illustrious strangers emulating the natives: and, the families of 
the Salesburvs, the Middle-tons, and the Bulkeleys, appear particu- 
larly conspicuous, as patrons, and as writers, of the vernacular language of 
the country. 

It is to such a disposition that we are to attribute many collections of valu- 
able manuscripts, which have been formed indifferent parts of Wales. Some 
of these still remain; and detached volumes are commonly to be found also 
in the hands of private individuals; being written in various periods, from 
the twelfth to the close of the sixteenth centuries. The most valuable of 
those collections are in the possession of some of the leading families, in the 
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principality ; yet several hare been removed oat of the country, by various 
means.* 

The contents of these treasures of ancient British writings are to be 
classed under the following principal heads :— Poetry— Bardic Insti- 
tutes-Laws-History— Thjbolooy— EthicalTriads and Proverbs 
— Dramatic Tales— Grammars. 

The first of these classes, the Poetry, is by far the most extensive. 
It may be computed to fill about eight parts out of ten of our old manu- 
scripts. On this subject I have made a calculation, which enables me to 
infer, having seen upwards of thirteen thousand poetical pieces of various de- 
nominations. The oldest manuscript of Welsh poetry, that I am acquainted 
with, is the Black Book of Carmarthen, at Hengwrt; the first part of which 
appears to have been written as early as the eleventh century ; bat the latter 
part is more modern, being generally supposed to be the hand-writing of 
the celebrated bard Cynddelw, about the year 1100, as one of his produc- 
tions, composed in that year, is added at the end of it. The next deserving 
of notice, on account of their antiquity, are two volumes of the same collec- 
tion, apparently written towards the close of the eleventh century ; one of 
which contains the works of Aneurin, and the other those of Taliesin. 
Transcripts of the more early pieces are also numerously interspersed 
among the productions of the hards who flourished under the latter princes 
ef Wales ; and of which there are many copies in the various collections, 
particularly in the Bed Book of Hergest, in Jesus' College, Oxford, written 
about the middle of the fouiteenth century. 

The Bardic Institutes were not regularly oommitted to writing, until 
they were arranged together, under the authority of the congresses, already 
mentioned to have been convened by authority, in South Wales ; for it was 
against the principles of the system to do so, as all those who were initiated 
were obliged to commit the whole of its tenets and maxims of discipline to 
memory before their admission. The original manuscripts then drawn up of 
such institutes, are in the possession of Mr. Turberville of Llan Haran, and 
Mr. Richard Bradford, of Bettws, in Glamorgan, the son of the late vener- 
able bard John Bradford ; and transcripts of these are also in several other 
hands. 

• Ancient copies, on vellum, of the laws of the Britons, are common in 
most collections; there are eighteen of them at Hengwrt; four at Wynnstay ; 
and seven or eight at the British' Museum. 

- Of Historical Documents, such as the Triads, Chronicles of the 
l&ings of Britain, of the Saxons, and of the Princes of Wales, there are 
copies hearty equally numerous as the Laws, written at various times, in the 
twelfth; the thirteenth, and the fourteenth centuries. 
' Under the head of Theology, there are various tracts, besides Legends 
and lives of Saints,' which began to appear in the fourteenth century. 

Our Proverbs began to be collected at a very early period : Catwg the 
first abbot of Llan Carvan, in the sixth century, being the first of whose 
collections we have any remains. In the eleventh century Cyrys of lal 

• The reader U referred to the Mjnryriao Arebaiolofy of Wiles, and to the 15th volant of the Archatology 
«f the Society of Antiquaries of London, for • more particular detail. 
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appeared eminent in the same track ; again, in ike Bfteeath century, Sypyn 
Cyveiliawg increased what hit predecessors had done ; and many others 
made additions afterwards. In the whale, these are upwards of twelve - 
thousands of those ancient maxim* of the Britons brought together. 

The Mabinogion, or Juvenile Amusemento, are a species of dramatic 
tales, very singular and carious in many respects i and they are highly valu- 
able, on account of the numerous traits of original manners, and of ancient 
British mythology, which they display. These, aa I am indueod to suppose, 
for several reasons, were the origin of romanoo in Europe; and i lament also 
that, owing to the credulity of our early chroniclers, or perhaps to their 
ignoranoe, in not being able to disoriasiaate, the mythologioal incidents end 
high colouring of these tales, were sufietfed to pervade onr national history: 
and, hence it is that the Arthur of mythology, and the hero of the sixth 
century who assumed that appellation, are represented as one and the same 
chsraeter. Many of these interesting productions are preserved s the Red 
Book of tfergest, before noticed, contains several ; and there is a splendid 
collection of them at Hengwrt 

Treatises on Wbuu Grammars are pretty numerous? I have seen about 
thirty, either in manuscript or printed. Among the former, that which 
deserves to be particularly noticed was composed about the ckee of the 
ninth century, by Geraiat; revised by JUnion, In the middle of the twelfth 
century ; and again by Edeyrn, about the year 1900. The next in impor- 
tance was composed by Davydd Ddu, about a hundred years afterwards. 
There are others extant, by Tudyr A led, William Lleyn, and Simwnt 
Vyohan, all poets of great celebrity in their times. Suoh Ovammai* as 
have been printed were by the following names ;— Gruffydd Roberta, 1667; 
John Davydd Rhys, 1602; William galesbury, 1647; William Midktteten, 
1693} Dr. John Davies, 1091; the Reverend William GamboM, 1W7; 
John Rhydderch, 1788; and the Reverend Thomas Richards, 1768. 

Thus I have briefly enumerated the various sources, and the means, by 
which were obtained the materials for embodying the Wekh Language 
together into a form, which may enable strangers to perceive Ha copious- 
ness, and also to appreciate many of its moat prominent characteristics. 

In the last place I have to add, that in the progress of compiling this 
Dictionary, I perceived a necessity for its being accompanied with a His- 
tory of the Language ; and an Inquiry respeoting the Antiquity of Letters 
among the Britons. Both these topics claimed my particular attention ; 
and I therefore took much pains in collecting such materials as appeared 
useful towards the illustration of them. But upon reviewing the various 
things, which were thus brought together, I found them accumulated to too 
great a bulk, to be prefixed to the Dictionary ; and as to giving them in an 
abridged form, I was apprehensive lest the object would thereby he in a 
great measure defeated. Under such a consideration, I have omitted those 
two subjects, altogether, with a design of reserving them for an ample detail 
in a separate work. 
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With respect to Grammar, as a science, no discussion can be required here* 
I shall therefore proceed immediately to give the elements of the Welsh Ian- 
guage, under the usual arrangement; and, as far as circumstances will admit, 
to adopt the terms that are the most approved of in the English tongue. 

I have occasionally referred for authority to a curious manuscript treatise, 
because it may be considered to have been the ancient national Grammar of 
the Welsh, as it was sanctioned by public authority. Its being so authorised, 
in a formal manner, is a proof of an attention given to literature by our ances- 
tors, which the learned world probably may be surprised to find; and as the 
form of that sanction is short, I have given the following verbal translation 
of it: 

" Be it known that this is the Analysis, made by Edbyrn the Golden- 
tongued, of the Welsh letters, parts of speech, and the metres of vocal song, 
to be as a record and a code." 

" And this he performed at the injunction and desire of these three lords 
paramount; namely, Llywelyn son of Gruffudd, prince of Aber Ffraw, and 
king of all Wales;* Rhys the Little, lord of Dinevwr and Ystrad Tyirii and 
Morgan the Little, son of the lord Morgan, son of Caradawg son of Rhydderch 
son of Caradawg son of Iestyn son of Gwrgant, the lord of the territory be- 
tween Nedd and A van, and Oil Vai, and Lord Paramount of Morganwg." 

•' The aforesaid Edeyrn, from the cultivation of his own genius, pro- 
foundly wise in reflection, his various acquirements, his recollection and re- 
tention, and the authority of his own tongue, which would confer authority 
upon any tongue that were instructed and endowed with tbe power of instruc- 
tion, did form this Analysis of the letters, and of the parts of speech, and of 
the metres of vocal song, and how to place them in their appropriate colloca- 
tions, and to be a recorded criterion for them, through memorial and coJe, 
and the support of proper instruction. For, as it is herein, does Edbyrn set 
forth, to the heart that exerts its affection, and to the mind that forms it into 

* He began to reign in the year 1254, and was killed in 1283. 

B 
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thought, and to the tongue that expresses it, and to the memory that retains 
it, and to the people maintaining it; so that of this matter not any one in the 
world, possessed of a tongue, could bo easjried to veeite authoritatively and by 
instruction, as he could, nor any other person hare the power to remove one 
point of the order of this system of his own memorial and code, nor of the 
code of any other person whatsoever, even though he should be able to amplify ; 
but no one is able to do so as to his system, but from the code of a people, 
and which shall not be of his own code." 

" Be it known that Edkybn extracted this Analysis from the code formed 
by Einion the Clerk, upon which was obtained <*e judgement and authority 
of the sovereign oourt, and the jury of the country. And with respeet to what 
Edeyrn added to that, he also in the same manner obtained the judgement of 
the courts of his sovereign, and the jury of the country. Aufl aa it is here set 
forth did he put his code to be preserved, and ms a preservation against -the 
loss of the Analysis of the letters* and the parts of speech, and the metres of 
vocal song, and the science of bard and bardism, the which was given by God 
through the Holy Spirit, to the bards of the Isle of Britain, of the nation of 
the tyumry, from age of ages. 9 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 



CHAPTER L OF THE LETTERS. 

Section I. Qf ike Ancient British Le.tte*e 9 and thorn used afterwards. 

The aiticvlatidBs of the Welsh language are represented by Radical 
and Secondaty Letter*. 

The Radical Letter* are in number sixteen, to express so many prima* 
ry sounds : that is, four vowels and twelve consonants. 

There are twenty -seven Secondary Letter*, which are mutations or mo* 
dified powers of the radicals, under certain «ircumstaocei <rf combination. 
Of these, eight are vowels, and nineteen consonants. 

Both these classes together, amounting to forty-three letters, do precisely 
denote all the simple articulate sounds in the language ; and they never 
vary dr serve to express any other sounds ; so that every simple articulation 
has a distinct character to represent it. 

flat here it is neeesSary for me to let the student understand, thaft the 
positions before laid down hare respect to die ancient British characters, 
denominated Co*lbren y Bejrdd, or Stave of the Bardic Signs; and not 
to tho various schemes of orthography, which have beenTesorted to, since 
the adoption of the Roman letters, for expressing the Welsh language. 

To have recourse to the genuine British characters was absolutely ne- 
cessary towards ^giving a correct -and a clear idea «f the subject Not to 
tare pursued this method would have been more unsatisfactory and obscure, 
fa several paints, than to attempt explaining the Hebrew language ami He 
erlhpgrapky , by means of the English alphabet. 

But, by adhering to this principle, it is easy to elucidate the whole ays* 
tern of literal mutation, or that aptitude, which the radicals have to change 
their .sounds under certain combinations, so as to require, fox the .sake of 
perspicuity, a corresponding modification of their forms, as represented in 
the secondary letters. 

4od, litis particularly necessary to be able to discriminate befrveea the 
radical fmptrs and their derivatives, as the construction of the language is 
onjy understood by that means. TlWq original alphabet has all the appro- 
priate sj£ns of the various modifications in its structure ; but the liftman 
letter*, though universally used, are far from being adequate to represent 
many of those modification*; and we are obliged therefore to recur to the 
expediency of using several double letters, and in one instance three letter*, 
to represent single articulate sounds. • . 

The radical letters of each class have a peculiarity of form essentially 
different from thtfse of oilier classes. 

b 2 
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The derivatives or secondary Utters, preserve the fundamental character* 
istics of their originals, modified by certain additional signs, to denote the 
various mutations of sounds, whioh the primary powers are susceptible of. 

The sixteen primary articulations have three distinct principles of muta- 
tion, represented by appropriate characters, and which require minute 
attention, and are therefore the subject of the section on mutations. 

In order to understand the connection existing between the radical letters 
and their derivatives, as well with respect to sound as to form, reference 
should be bad to the following list of the letters, wherein they are not 
arranged in the common alphabetical order, but according to the analogies 
subsisting between them. 

In these alphabets the Ancient Characters stand in the first, third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth, and-eleventh columns; the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth columns exhibit the same powers on the principle of the 
Roman letters, with the additions of such indexes, to denote the notations, 
as ought to be used, in giving the language its appropriate orthography* ac- 
cording to such a principle; and which came into use with the invention of 
printing, and are those now popularly adhered to, with the exception of 
some few deviations. 
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Sac. 2. Analytical Classification of the Letters. 
In addition to the foregoing table it is expedient to lay down twe 
arrangements of the Letters, in alphabetical order ; the first exhibiting only 
those letters under which the words are to be found in the Dictionary; and 
the other the full Alphabet' now popularly used. 

I. Initial Alphabet of the Dictionary. 
ABCCHDEFFGHILMNOPRSTUWY. 

II. The full and common Alphabet. 
abochdddefffgnghilllmnopphrhretthuwy. 

By the first system of Welsh orthography in Roman characters, there 
were only the Radicals and the letter H used for representing all the sounds 
in the language; so that the reader was to supply the modifications, from 
knowing the sense of the subject Hence a critical acquaintance with the 
mutable accidents of the radical elements and their representatives was 
requisite, in order thus to determine what particular modification was to be 
given to them in all cases, so as to read with facility and correctness. 
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. \TitU ft view of oh? rating the difficulties of such a system various methods 
were invented at different periods, for representing the literal mutations. 

Examples. 

1. From the manuscript at Cambridge, under the title of Juvkncus, ae 
copied by Llwyd ; Arch^ologi a, p. 224 : 

Nignorcoaam nembeonaar henoid mitela nit garmaar mi amfraoc dam ancalaar. 



is, divided into the form ofite verse, in the orthography of the dictionary 

would be thus : 

Ni worehyeaf, nftn baoawr henoeth, 

Fy nhenlu nid gerfawr: 

Mi a*m ffraac daf a'n caUawr. 

2. From the Black Book of Caermarthk* , a M.S. of tk* beginning 

of the 12th century. 

Drfetm I mynit avonit igniw 
Galiehid Ww llaar trewit 
Neat gaeilgi gveled ir elvit. 

That it: 
Dryehin y mynydd afonydd yn ngnif 

Gwlychid UiCilawr trefydd 
Neod gweilgi gweled yr elfydd. } 

Ardnireaae Dev — Arddwyreaf fi Ddaw 

Tail vn a dee. ytai tri heb Y ay on a dan 

ev. heb bant y amber, aw That it: Y e y drt heb ae 

naeth fraith afren afop. , Heb hawdd ei amhan 

amrifreu,— A wnaetb ffrwyth a ffran 

A phob amryffraa. 

3, From a specimen of ancient orthography, at the end of a copy of the 
"W elsh Laws, a manuscript of the 13rA century: 

Mae elle etal eatrann o alanai kemlnt abrant enelle eenieier ar alanaa maab ad duco 
iaam Ikenedel arall o ban i aneb aneieua droataa. 

That is, in the orthography of the dictionary: 

Mae y lie y tal estrawn o alanaa eymaint A brawd ya y lie eaaygier ar alanaa mab A 
ddyco ei fam I gnnedl arall y gan y neb a feicbwa droato. 

4. From the general text of the same manuscript of laws: 
• ... . •» . 

Owedy daruo elated yn gyvreithyaal mat y dywedaaaam ny achot yna y mae yaon 

dywedayt urth y daybleit ymdy wednch* 

That is; 

Owed! darfo eiatedd yn gyfreithiawl, mal y dywedaaam ni uehod, yna y mae lawn 
dywedyd with y ddwyblaid ymddy wedwch. 

5. From a copy of the Welsh Laws, a manuscript of about the middle of 
the 13/ A century : 

Enep aholo ypeakynyd keiayed yedlwee arywely bore diw kalanmei. 

Which is thus written. 
Y neb & holo y peneynydd eeiaied ei oddbres ar ei wely bore dyw ealanmai. 
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6. 'Prvm'the MfcoftYGON MYfettPAt, 6 «wi««#crt^/ a/dle I9tl century : 

RhlwtllaTD ay veibon, nyt amgen. Cadfgon a Grafiut ac Eynon— aoydynt oreo * 
phennaf or atedygon. 

Thai is: 

Rhiwallawn a*i feibion, nid aoigen, Cadwgon, a Grnffodd, ac Elnlon^a otddynt oreu 
a phenaf o*r aaeevygeay 

7. From the Romance o/Charlbw a on k, a manuscript of the beginning 
of the lZth century : 

Yn yr olwyn ymay trl pbeth. both ac adaaed acaajaage* aovn eiwya yw. 

Which is to be written thus: 

Ynyroftwynyntaeariaheth: hat^acadanedd, aelmniegau; ac an alwya yw. 

8. From a copy of the History op th 6 Kings of Britain, a manu- 
script, apparently of the beginning of the lit* century: 

Ediaar yv geanyn dala yth erbyn ti pan vo yr ymlad rot a Chatwallaon an brenin ni. 

That is; 

Edifer yw geayf ddala i'ta erbyn di, pan fir yr ynUdd rnyagot A Chatwallawn ein 
brenin ni* 

9. From the Book of the Anchorite op L**an Dgwi B&Evmrrtf- 
ten in the year. 1340, . ' 

Lyme uynllvyr enegyl leuan eboatoi, bervyd ydyall ar sytibtyr erodes dn? yr neb ae 
troet o iadin ygkyniraec. 

Which is thus: 

ttyma sytiwyv efenrgyl leuan eboatol, nerwyddy deall a v r synwyr A roddet Dow Vr neb 
n*i troea o Ledin yn Gymmraeg. 



There are certain cases, which rrmdar k meomenny to awafaa 4he nana! 
classifications of the Letters into vowels and consonants. Abo to exhibit 
the two-fold divisions of the latter : first, into mates and semi-vowels ; and 
eecondly, into labials, dentals, and fmftafcals. 

The vowels are of two kinds, Ae immutable and the mutable; *ud 'which 
are exemplified in the section of mutations. 

The vowels that suffer no change are, i, n, y. 

The mutable voweto are, a, e, o, w. 

The consonants under the class of mutes are, b, p, *e, g, d, t. 

The semivowels are denominated vocal and aspirated. 

Thet^tf *ak*****/i ere, dd, f, 1, m, «,>; and the aspirates are, 4h, ng, 
ngh, ff, h, th. 

These four, 1, m, u, r, are also distinguished by the name of liquids. , 

With respect to the organs of speech employed in their articulation the 
consonants are thus classed: 

Labials. Dentnh. Palatals. 

b, f, ff, », p, Mb. d, dd, n, t/#, Ufa, 9. c, <*, *|gh, g, ng, fcyll, 1, r. 
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. TUna* ate ^rioti ataNoaaiDns ot the «M«b i»<k Welsh* ftorming. dip. 
thongs, tripthongs, and others, to the ex tent, in some cases, oC six coming 
together* 

AH the vowels preserve their own primitive founds under every circum? 
stance of oombiaetion, without any deviation* So, therefore* whatever 
number of them come together, whether two, three, fonr, or more, the 
sofcntis intended to ho expressed, sure those of all such combined vowels, but 
rapidly passed over. 

The vowel sound*, in general, present the greatest difficulties to strangers, 
especially to the English, in whose language, the vowels often vary their 
powers, and most combinations of them produce only the simple sound of 
one. For in the Welsh there are instances of six vowels coming together, 
requiring so many quick inflections of the voice to express them : as in 
gwaewawr. 

The following is a list of the common combination of the vowels. 

aa ea ey iy ow ny yw 
ia oa ua wa ya 
ie oe «e wo ya 
io oi uo wi yo 
iw <m nw wo yw 
aea aia ana awa awy eia eao ewy km. ien «*ae wei 
aeo aie aue awe eai eio ewa iae iaw oea wai wiw 
aew aio auo awo eaw eua ewi iai ier oia waw wyw 
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ai 
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aw 


eu 
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CHAP. II. Of the Sk)tJND« or ThE Letters. 

Action 1. Of ike Sounds of the Vowels, 

The names of the. vowels ana their rounds, or the powers attribnted to 
thnm* whieh they preewrre ip aU oaaes* 

A bag, or A « the same souneV extended, so that the words, ear, dor, 
are well represented by the fnglisja words cart, dare, . 

A short, its sound is that of the English short or open a in ma*, bar, 
os, glass. l .. .. 

E long, or K, is the same sound protracted, so that the French word 
meme might be written mem in Welsh. 

B short, is like the English short e, in men, bed, fervent. 

I, has the sound of the English ee, as in sleet, street, keep, see; and xaf i, 
asin king, fling, sing. 

O long, or 6, h sounded like Ae English o, as in the words note, bowe, 
stone, 

O short, has the sound of the English o, as in fo 9 no, got, not, lot. 

V, has the sound of the English «, as in the word busy ; and of t, as in 
the words sin, thin, live. 

W, has the sound of oo, as in mood, rood.* 

• The w t m the termination *f arimUiwa, faai a peaaUar charactar,, aad * hfch it naaaalUMl hy ataxia* 
It to ul, moiitare, to forn olw, which denotes what is divtsted qf moisture, the remalai c< aarUrint barat, 
ia ashet or cinders. 
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. W short, or ib, is immM like do, main An **o«v» #W, Aeod; and «, in 
tho^rord/a/f. 

Y, it sounded like the English y, as in sundry; and is like the Welsh m; 
or less open thin the j short 

Y short, or j>, has the sound of w, as in the words Hm, turn; and of t" f 
asinjfrsf. 

The following praxis upon the 90wek is subjoined,' in order to exhibit 
some English words in the Welsh orthography. 



' / bridle in my tirugglmg mums with pat*, 
that tongt to Imtnck into a bolder siraia.' 

Yi bryidl in myi stryggfing roiws woth paen, 
Ddat longs tw lansh Intw i bolder strsen. 

w 

I 

' To Hue the world lis homage pays/ 
'Tw ddl dde wyrid uti homatls paes. 



.j' 
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' Glows rata? he reads, but trembles so hs unite*.' • 
Gifts why il be Hds, bat treaaMs as hi wrylts. 

'Brought de*&mto4he world, smdsU our woe,' 
- .Br6trieth intw dde wyrld\ and oiowrwo*. i » •• 

. . . ( Murmuring, end wh}h himjted tat. *%•*#• of nifty/ 
Myrmyring, and wath horn filed dde siads of nyit. 

'For thou erf butofdtut; be humble end be wise* 9 
. For ddyw art J>yt of cjM^ |»\to»W;aBd e# wyis.| , « . / i ; • 

Sec. 2. Of the Sound* of the CvmmumM. 

< • The' names of 4|i© aoruonants vera anciently formal! liy'sesjnding the 
vowel i after all of them ; bat, in the present popular, anode^ :tttei following 
are exceptions to that rule, and they begin their sourids ^wilh • ; ,aa*e1y , 

c, ch, dd, f, ff, g, ng, ngh, b, 11, 1, m, n, r, s. ! l 

The sounds of the consonants, like the vowels, are preserved invariably; 
in aU tlieir combinations, so that none of them ever becogne .change^ or 
quiescent .,,. ,-j v 

The sounds of the fatten must be considered as the, pgrfegt standard of 
the. pronunciation of the Welsh language. Therefore a cqrr.ept knowledge 
of the powers of its alphabet is all that is requisite for enabling any one to 
read it; and, this is an advantage that probably is to be found in.no other 
tongue. 

Class 1. Of the Sounds of the Labials. 

The Utters, b, f, ff, m, p, have the same sounds as in English. 

The mutation of the p, denoted by mh, is a kind of aspirated m, whose 
power may be found by uniting the sound of m, in the word am, to A, in the 
word here, by a quick pronunciation of the phrase, tarn here. 
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Class 2. Of the sounds of the Dentals. . 

The d, n, s, are not different in their sounds from the same English 
letters. 

The dd, which is a mutation of d, has the soft or flat sound of th, as in 
the words thus, neither. 

The t, has the sound of the English/, as in not, ten, and to, but does not 
take the sound of s in any case. 

The th, which is a mutation of t, has always the sharp and hard sonml 
of the English th, as in the words thank, both, nothing. 

The nh, another mutation of t, is a sort of aspirated n, whose power is 
perceivable in the word inherent. 

Class 3. Of the sounds of the Palatals. 

The h, I, it, r, are siinilar in sound to the same English letters. 

The c, is always sounded like the letter k, in English. 

The ch, being a mutation of c, is a sound for which there is none to 
compare in the English; but it is like the j and x of the Spanish, the ch of 
the German, the X of the Greek, and the n of the Hebrew. It is pro- 
duced by the contact of the tongue and the palate about the eighth of an 
inch farther back than when k is expressed. 

The ngh is another modification of the c, the power of which may be 
made out in the name Nottingham, by suspending the breath on the letter 
i, instead of the proper division of the word. 

The g is always like the English hard g, as in the words go, give, 
again, leg, peg. 

The 11 is probably a sound peculiar to the Welsh, among the European 
languages ; but the Spanish // approaches very near to it; and so does the 
English / under soma combinations, when forcibly pronounced, as in the 
words will, wilt, let. The sound is an aspiration of the common /, and is 
produced by touching the palate with the tongue about an eighth of an 
inch farther back than when I is articulated, and then, its aspirate sound is 
unavoidably produced. 



CHAP. III. Of the Mutation op Letters. 

M 

Sec. 1. The Modifications of initial Consonants. 

The principle of Literal Mutation, as a regular system, is peculiar to the 
Welsh ; though the effect of such an aptitude in some of the letters to change 
their sounds, is seen to pervade all languages. But it regulates, some of the 
primary forms of construction in this tongue, as well with respect to syntax 
as to the composition of words. 

These modifications, or changes, have always appeared as great obstacles 
to strangers. Such an appearance of intricacy however, has been partly, if 
not wholly, owing to two causes, neither of which are radical in the system. 
One of them is, that the analysis of the modifications has not been properly 

c 

i 
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set forth and exemplified. The other is on account ef the language having 
been disguised in an orthography foreign tp its genius 4 and inadequate to 
represent all its simple articulations, without recourse to irrelevant charac- 
ters, and in several instances the use of double and treble letters for those 
of simple forms in the original alphabet 

There are nine Consonants susceptible of being affected by the principle 
of mutation, or which have their sounds modified, under certaiq forms qt 
construction j and for representing such sounds so many secondary charac- 
ters are used with the radicals. 

The Rfuiable Consonants are, c, p, I — 6, d, g—rll t m, rh. These are to 
be formed into three classes, with three letters in each. 

The Principle of Mutation is also three-fold ; that is to say, the soft, the 
aspirate, and the light sounds. 

Class 1. consisting of c, p, t, is susceptible of all the three hinds of mo- 
difications. 

Class 2. consisting of b, d, g, is affected by two hinds of modifications, 
namely, the soft, and the aspirate. 

Class 3. in which are 11, m, rh, has one principle of modification, that 
is, by assuming the soft sound. 

For the sake of comprehending more clearly the nature of each class the 
following table may be consulted. 



1 

Radical 
Soft 

Aspirate 
Ught 


<c 

xngh 
Kch 


rp 
tb 

X mh 

llff 


Tt 

*d 
IT nh 
nth 


lb 
rf 
xm 


>a 

»dd 
on 


* 
«ng 

• 


uU 
kl 


ifm 

Uf 


r rh 
r r 



Rules for the Government of Initial Mutations. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 
8. 



Class 1. The assumption of the soft sound. 

After all Verbs, except of the infinitive mood; after Interjections, and 
also when in the objective case if the subject or nominative intervene. 

After all personal pronouns ; after the possessive dy, thy ; man, mine ; 
tau, thine ; after ei, when it denotes his and its, but not when it denotes 
her ; after the relatives, pa, which, or what,ptcy, who, and d, that. 

The initials of Nouns and Verbs become soft, when, by inversion of the 
common order, they are preceded by their adjectives ; also by the for" 
motive adverbs ; and the nouns when they are the subject, preceded by 
those that are the object ; and agnomen* after proper names. 

The initials of Adjeotives become soft, when their preceding Nouns are 
feminine; and after the formative adverbs* 

Initials, become soft after the duals dau, dwy^ two. 

The soft initials come after all Prepositions, except ym, in; and turn, 
towards. 

After the Pronommd P r epo s it io ns, when they are the subject of the 
verb. 

The initials ef Feminine Nouns become soft after the articles. 
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9. The Participial Sign, yn, wakes the initial of the object soft. 
10. Also, after the Disjmtdive *eu t or* all the words have weft initials. 



Examples. 

The figures before the words refer to the rales; and then by knowing 
the table of matations the radical letters are known. 



Dinas a 'ddiffydd 'ddiffaitb. 
A &if wjn extinguish a wilderness, 

Carafi 'gaer falchwaith o'r *tyfyfchi; 
Anwar 3 don *laftt a 'ferawr 1 wrtbf. 

I love a fort of stately work in the Cyvylchi ; 
A raging Have that is loud is rostridg ty it* 

Gweflf geHff arWaf, e¥ny w *elyn Ltoegr, 

4 WaUofiad anr melyn, 
No'th •far, *fawredd 'gar *ganlyn, 
Bar ar y 'ddaiar o *ddyri. 

Rather I would have npon me, destructive foe of Lloegr, 

Distributor of yellow gold, 
Than thy wrath, ta greatness a friend adhering, 
The wrath of any that is on the earth of 



Uefoed. 



H. ab Owain. 



G. RyfeL 



Ei *fraint, wrtfi ei *fryd, yn ^freinniawg y sydd, 

A'i elfydd yn rbydd, yn rhieddawg. G. hrycheiniawg. 

His privilege, according to his mind, secured is, 
And his land being free, being regal. 



Rleddyn Fardd. 



tfyfHtrr «tn i «fa lawer rheg dy »fy w, 
Hwylfa glyw 3 glod *redeg. 

Aptly gliding was to a host many a gift thy being alive ; 
The coarse of a chief the race of/mne* 

Gnawdcanaf ei 'foliant, mal Afan Ferddig, 
Nen Id farddwawd Aronan. 

Habitually I sing his praise, like A van Verddig, 
Or the bardic eulogy of Aronao. 

A'th *orchymynaf 'gan y mawr 3 Drugar, 
Plaid a 'gar Wt Adtfaf . 

I thee commend to be with the great Merciful One, 
The guardian that loves the sons of Adam. 

Am «ddau ystlys dwfr dofyn afon 
Ymddyfustlynt f gytit »g#*greln?on ; 
Ymddyfttstiai »rew ar *fen Aeron, «berth, 
Pan 'borthes eryron. 

About the two sides of the water of a deep river 
Were wont to dispute formerly emulators ; 
So would dispute a hero on the bank of Attain fair, 
When he supported eagles. 

c Q, 



Cynddelw, 



Cynddelw. 



Cynddelw, 
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Blaidd gawr Bleddynt »fab Cynwrig. Cynddelw. 

A wolf of the shout is Bleddynt son of Cynwrig. 

Mor 4 gyfran, 4 gyfred, el a roddion, 

Mar mawrgor, Morgant arwyddion. Cynddelw. 

So mutually enjoyed, concurrent, his gifts, 

The bulwark of ample circle, with Morgant's signals. 

Einion *wyl *olud 3 roddiad ; 

Kinion 'ddiwyl, ddiofn cad. Cynddelw. 

Einion the bashful wealth bestower ; 

Billion the unbashful, the nnterrified of battle. 

Rhianedd 

Am 6 Gynddelw s brydydd yd 'bryderyat Cynddelw. 

Damsels, for Cynddelw the poet thus they were wont to be concerned. 



Mor 4 deg moli, mor Veiling, 
Milwr mawr mal Maeloging. 

So fair to praise, so meritorious, 
A warrior great like Maeloging. 

Nid i <flaidd praidd y prydaf, 
Namwyn i flaidd glyw y glewaf. 

Not to a wo{f 0I " devouring do I form the lay, 
But to a wolf a sovereign the bravest. 



Cynddelw. 



Cynddelw. 



Trais *ormail 4 ormant tormes 4 lofrudd gawr, 

Gorddwy llawr gordden udd. Cynddelw. 

The oppression of molestation in the extreme of the intrusion of the red-handed 
one of the shout, 
The ground confines the ardent chief. 



Nid gorthaw a 'wnaf wrth a 'garwyf, 
Celadwy »lywy 4 liw ton am 'rwyf. 

No silence will / keep to that whom I may love, 

A secluding luminary of the hue of a wave round on oar. 

Gwery 9 fanon 4 fanwl, gwar s feddwl maith, 
Gome gwawr 4 fore ar «for diffaith. 

A chaste nymph of perfection, of gentle mind profound, 
Of the blush of the dawn of morning on a desert sea. 

Rhybyddai 'fan 3 faith 3 ragor; 
Rhybyddwn 'bencerdd pen cor. 

Far would be mine an extensive pre-eminence; 

I should by far be a chief of song of the chief circle. 



Cynddelw. 



Cynddelw. 



• 



Cynddelw. 



Henfyny w Meg o 6 du glenydd Aeron, 

Hyfaes ei meillion, hyfes 3 goedydd. G. Brycheiniawg. 

Henvyny w fair on the side of the banks of Aeron, . 

Aptly-spreading its trefoils, aptly yielding acorns the woods. 
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Ysid 'rad yn ei 3 wlad, a mad, a malat. . G. Bryckeiniawg. 

There is blessing in his country, and good, and plenty. 

Dan ychaio Dew!, dan 'odidawg, 

Dodysant hwy en gwar tan 6 gar Cynawg. G. Bryckeiniawg. 

The two oxen of Dewi, two excellent one*, 
They placed their necks nnder the car of Cynog. 

Carafi eaws 4 fai, forehan 4 ludd. Gwakhmai. 

I love the nightingale of the brake, the morning slumber's hinderance. 

Rhagreithia dy 9 air cyn no'i *ddodi. Adage. 

Consider thy word before thon givest it. 

Cnoynt tfrain sfriwgig o lid Uawrydd. Meilyr. 

Devour would ravens mangled flesh from the ire of the slayer. 

Deddfau hael wrth *bawb a'i holo; 

Diofal y °wlad & Vledycho. LI. Gwr. 

Of generous habits to every one that claims of him ; 
Void of care the country that he governs. 

Ni 3 rifafi ar «fun fod yn <galed. B. ab Owain. 

I will not reckon of the fair one with being severe. 

Yd 4 garwni 'fyned 

I edryd llywy Uiw tdn dylan. H. ab Owain. 

Truly I should love to go 

To visit the beauty of the hue of the wave of the torrent. 

Oesryr dy «alon, aesfriw 'Faredudd. Prydydd Bychan. 

Short-lived thy/oe«, broken-shielded Maredudd. 

Mi anfonaf 'wiail beirddion i •flodeuaw. Heinyn. 

I will send the rods of bards to bear flowers. 

Class 2. The assumption of the Aspirate. 

f Initials of words assume the Aspirate Sound after the Possessive 
Pronoun my, orfy, my. 

% The initials become Aspirates after yn, when it is the Preposition tit. 

* All Vowel Initials take the h before them, after ei, when the object 
is feminine, or when it stands for her; after ein, our; and en, their. 

Examples. 

The indexes f, I, *, refer to this class ; the figures to Class 1. 

Oorpo teyrn twrf llanwed 

Yn tnheyrnas nef nodded. Cynddelw. 

Securely be the prince of the tumult of a torrent 
In the kingdom of heaven's sanctuary. 

Ceritor 'fy tngherdd yn tnghyntedd, 

Yn yd s gar gwyr gwanar gwinwledd. Cynddelw. 
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herrt U my eong In « knn\ 

Wherein love man of gallantry the wine-feait. 

Yn |nharf, yn inherfyag, yn ffyag fiyrfder, 
Yn ttthwrf, yn inhorfoedd bydoedd hyder, 
Peonydd oedd. Cynddelw. 

f n pureuit, in confusion, in activity of strength, 

In fmvft, in the extent* of the legions of confidence, daily he was. 

Gwr i 9wyr yn fnydd ffwyr na fly. Cynddelw. 

A man that knows in the day of dispersion that he will not fly. 



Meirw- 



Oedd »rydd i *fleiddian en •hargyfrain. Cynddelw. 

The dead : the woWes were at liberty to glut upon them. 

Ni d chel *fy fngherdd fy fcghwynfan, 
Ni 'chodd »fy fngradd fy tngriddfaa. Cynddelw. 

My song does not concent my watting. 
My cheek hidee not mo one* 

Boed ef ?y tNow nef fo fy fnina*. M. nb Gwalchmai. 

Be it that my God of heaven be my Safeguard. 

Arfogion gytton 
Yn ingwythlid, yn $ngwythlawn toron. Cynddelw. 

Armed ones in concert 
In wrathful ire, in wrathful tumult. 

Gwyr cyrchiad yn $nghad, yn $ngnaledi blwng 

Ni *edynt ysrwng Ystrad Tywi. Bleddyn Fardd. 

Men of onset in eesnhoA, In suHem diffleutty, 

They would not suffer the subjection of Ystrad Tywi. 

Llawer nn a ( ddaw eneidiaw! yn fngwaag 

Yn $ngwiagoedd corfforawl. EUdr Snie. 

Many one wiH come with a sonl in combination 
In corporeal coverings. 

There are some instances, in poetry, and idioms, of b, d f g, which are 
light letters, assuming the sharp sounds of p, t, e. 

Glass 3. The assumption of the Light Sound. 

* The Possessive Pronoun ex, when it denotes the feminine her, requires 
the initials of words next following it to be light. 

b The Adverb tra, over, requires the light initials of words following 
and governed by it. 

c Initials assume the light sound, after the Conjunctions, a, and ; d* 
with ; andt no, than. 

d The Negative Advert)* iti, tea, and 1 the Cotsjutfctrovs fieu, and oni 9 
lighten the initials of words coming next after them* This rule is an excep- 
tion to the soft sound, as to such letters as have the light sound. 

* Initials become light after the numerals rW, three ; and chive, six. 



* 
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EXAMP&BS. 

The letters over the initials refer to similar ones profited to the rules of 
this class ; the figures to Class 1. 

Py dawant anant na *phrydant 'wawdf MeUur. 

Why keep the minstrels silent that they do not sing praise t 



Na d char a mi maith 'gytgam; 
Ac na d chred, gyhaddtid 4 gam, 

Do not love with me long to joke; 
And do not believe a false accusation, 

Oan *rewydd ni d phell s fydd rhin. 
With a gossip not far will be a secret carried. 

Dychyferfydd trwch a c thrin. 
The froward will be meeting with contention. 



Einion Wan* 



Ue/oed. 



Usjoed. 



Maredudd- 



PrudgdA Buchan* 



Aerwaleb eirf ni 'theirf, ni d theich. 

Maredadd 

The battle-hawk of arms that will not be scared, will not skulk. 

Cynan a c Chadwaladr, cadr yn Hoydd, 

Edmycawr hyd 6 frawd. Gofyddan* 

Cynan apd Cadwaladr, mighty in arms, 
Will be celebrated until judgement. 



Tyngyrlen tynged 4 erfoledd ; 
Ni d charws Tyngyr tangnefedd. 

Tyngyrians of the fate of exultation : 
A Tyngyrian has not loved tranquillity. 



Cynddehp* 



Neam rhoddesi hit Rhan 3 radd a c phali; 

Nen 'chyfyd ynof cof ym coddi ! CyuddHw. 

Have I not been presented by the progeny of Ratm with ernmon and velvet ; 
Does there not rise within me a recollection of my being vexed ! 



Banon falch ei Hbynged, 

Lliw ewynfriw teg rhag ton nawfed. 

A goddess high her destiny, 

Of the hne of the fair foam-spray before the ninth wave. 

Cans *dda ni d chafae l ddrwg. 
He has obtained good that has not obtained evil. 

NI d ehel igradd 'gystadd calon. 
The cheek wOl not conceal the oppression of the heart. 

Nid pent heb dra b phont. 
There is no bridge without a place beyond bridge. 



Cynddelw. 



Ad*ge. 



Adpge. 



Adage. 
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Y llech «deg tros *waneg a 'thros <wei1gi 
Ai dyddwg dyba ! Ddaw wrth el nhrosi. 

The/sir tablet over ware and over torrent 
That bore it God was in aid when bringing it 



Mae yn 'debyg y gwallt- 



G. Bryckeiniawg. 



I «flaen fflam, 4 felen ei 'phletb. 

Similar is the head of hair 

To the point of a flame, yellow her wreathing . 

Ni <thyr a'i *garn *wyth o'r gwellt. 
He will not break with his hoof* Hade of the grass. 



D. Nanmor. 



T.Aled. 



Sec. 2. The Mutation of Consonants in the Composition of Words. 

1. In forming compound words, the preceding component parts require 
the initials of those united to them to be soft, with the exception of the pre- 
fixes, tra, an, cy, gor, which transgress the rule, in some cases for the sake 
of euphony. 

2. The Prefixes an, and cy, aspirate the c, p, t, b 9 d, when they are 
initials of words affixed to them. 

3. The Prefixes gor, and tra, are generally made to lighten c, p, and 
I, coming after them as initials of words compounded therewith, instead 
of giving the soft sound. 

4. The Initials 6, d t g, m, r, assume the soft sound after gor; and after 
tra, they retain their proper sounds. 

But the soft sound, as a general principle, might properly follow those 
four prefixes mentioned in Rule 1; and is often found so in old writing, 
and in existing dialects. Great advantage would result from adhering to 
such a principle, as it would then regulate the whole system of the com- 
position of words, and with no disadvantage with respect to sound, or to 
perspicuity. 



Examples. 



General Principle, 

Gogelu go — celu 

Dyben ■ dy pen 

Ymdroi ym troi 

Difarn-— di barn 



Cynghanu 
Cymhar— 
Cynhes — 
Cymmro— 
Cynnal — 



cy 
cy 



-canu 

-par 

tes 



Diddysg — di- 
Adwedd — ad- 

Diles di- 

Anfad an- 

Amryw — am- 



-dysg 

-gwedd 

•lies 

-mad 

rhyw 



Instances of the Exceptions. 

Anghar an car 

Anmhar a n ■ par 

A nnhirion — an tirion 

Anmraint — an braint 

Annoeth an doeth 



Gorchaled- 
G orphwys- 
G oi thaw — 
Trachaled- 
Traphwys- 
Trathewi — 

Trablin 

Trada 



— cy — 

— cym — bro 

— cyd dal 

— gor caled 

— gor pwys 

— gor taw 

— tra caled 

— tra pwys 

— tra tewi 

—-tra blin 

— tra da 



Tragwyddawl — tra- 

Tramawr tra- 

Trallawn tra- 

Trarhedeg • tra . 



-gwyddawl 
-mawr 
-llawn 
.rbedeg 
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Sbc. 3. Inflection of Vowels. 

The Inflections, or changes, which the Vowels undergo, in particular 
combinations; do not affect the fundamental principles ol the Welsh lan- 
guage, so as to alter materially any of its forms of construction. That being 
the case, the student, who may only wish to obtain a superficial knowledge 
of it, may pass over the niceties of the Vowel Inflections with only a slight 
attention. 

The inflective Vowels are, a, e, o, w. 

The vowel a is susceptible of two inflections : into e, and ei ; as canu, to 
sing, cenynt, they would shig; and cadw, to keep, ceidwad, that keeps. It 
also forms plurals without lengthening the words; as march, a horse, meirch 9 
horses ; bardd, a bard, beirdd, bards ; and cynfardd forms cynfeirdd, primi- 
tive bards. 

There are three inflections to e; that is, into i, u, y; as maeit, a stone, 
fnemt, stones ; gwnaeth, he made, gwneuthynt, they would make; and it also 
forms the feminine in words where y is masculine ; as dyn llym, a sharp 
man, dynes lem, a sharp woman. 

The o has two inflections, into y, and w : it becomes y by forming plu- 
rals; without extending the words ; as Jf<m, a staff; ffyn, staves ; post, a post, 
pyst, posts ; so also \nffo, a flight, ffy, he flees ; and it forms the feminine 
gender of words, where w makes them masculine ; as pen turn, a broken 
head, caUm din, a broken heart. 

The w has a very peculiar quality, as a termination of primitive nouns, 
of giving a negative or contrary meaning to them. Thus hel, a gathering, 
with to affixed, implies what is past gathering) or a possession ; nl implies 
what is humid, and with the affix w it implies what is divested of humidity, 
that is cinders, or ashes : and thus in all other instances. 

The to has two inflections : into y, and o: it becomes y in the middle of 
a syllable> when extended; as twU, a hole, tyllau, holes; pendrwm, heavy- 
headed, pendrymu, to weigh down the h*ad» 

It forms the masculine gender of words, where o is tbe feminine ; as pwn 
trwm, a heavy load, llaw drom, a heavy hand. 

The dipthong aw, is inflected into 6 in the middle of syllables, when any 
addition is made ; as mawl, praise, moUto praise ; nefawl, heavenly, nefoU 
ion, heavenly beings. 

Table of the Vowel inflections. 

a into e,eii e into t, u, y : o into' y , w : w into y, o : aw into o. 

Examples. * 
The figures answer \o .those under the vowels, in. the table 



» ■»■ i .• '. ' r 



Nid edewis e\ lys leff cerddbribn Ptydain. Aneurin. 

There forsook not his court the benefit bt die' minitreU'pt Britain. ' 

D 
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i a i 

Cywir yth elwlr, eowir weithredV Aneurin. 

Just art thou called, unrighteous dud. 

Gan Fynyddawg 

i 
Btt adfeiliawg 
to 

Eu gwirodau. Taliesin. 

With Mynyddog there was u failure of their banquets. 
Brenin myr a syr a'm synwyro ; 

1 10 

Breiniawl yw ei bawl ar & nolo. M. ab Gwalckamk 

The so? ereign of mobilities and stars may he make me wise ; 
Privileged is his claim upon what be shall claim. 

i 
Gan Erod grealawn — 

s 
LJaddld meibion, 

s 
Gwirion gweinion, 

Gwae en mamau ( 
A nid gwae nhwy ; 
Gwyn en byd hwy 

Bod yn seinnian. Mad* ab Gwallter. 

By cruel Herod were slain children, innocent and weak* woe their mo- 
thers ! bnt not woe to them ; blest their state by being saints. , 

i s s .« 
Gelwysid ar Neifon 

Hyd pan y gwaretai. Taliesin. 

Invocation was had on the supreme floater, 
Until when he should deliver. 

Gorwybiiien, 

s 

▲ me), a meillion, 

6 

A meddgyrn meddwon. TaHeetn. 

The visitation of serenity, and honey, and trefoils, and the mead-kerne of ' 
drunkards. 

it 
Eirioes y perthatst parth ag atan 

1 8 

Emys Maw Uamhir a daa Unman. Cunddeluf* 

Splendidly thou didst distribute towards us 
Steeds of hand of long stride beneath a standard. 

10 1 

Llofrudd fy nenrndd 

i « • i 

Lleufer ebyr myr morfeydd dylan 

Pan Ilewych hnan ar fan fynjrdd. lor. Fychem. 

The ravager of my countenance, is of 

The splendor of the effluxes of the waters of the flooding sea-stores, 
When the snn shines on a lofty mountain. 

> < ' . ! ' i * 

Pan gaffo pen gwyr pefr ymddiried 

Gan engylion foes, ni'm oes neued. . Meilyr. 

When the chief of men obtains agforious confidence 
In the society ofanfels, 1 have no anxiety. 
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Afon— 

3 

Gog wo pan ddyfeinw ; 

3 

Gogwn pan ddyleinw. Taliesi; 

A river — I know whence it disappears ; 
I know whence it becomes full. 

8 

Afallen beren a dyf ar Ian afon. Merddin. 

A delicious apple-tree doth grow on the side of a river. 

5 8 

Gwyddyl a Brython a Rhomani, 

A wnaont dyhedd a dyfysgi. Merddin* 

Irishmen, and Britons, and Romans, 
Who should make a calm with confusion. 

Yd lysg fy nghalon fil etewyn ! Meigant, 

So bums my heart like a brand ! 

10 

Ni nawd i ddiriad ymioli a Duw, 

Yn erbyn dydd cyni : 

Ni thebyg drud y trengi. Elaeth. 

The nature of the wicked is not to employ Himself in interceding with God, 

Against the day of trouble : 

The thoughtless one does not Imagine that he shall die. 



Hywel FoeU 



Digardd hardd ei fardd, a'i faon, 

A'i fyrddau, al fyrdd arfogion. 

Void of reproach and fair his bard, and his retinue, 
And his tables, and his myriad of armed men* 

3 3 

Neud calth beirdd cy6aith am eu cyfedd ) 

Are not the bards of common language distressed ones for their mutual 
banquet ! 



Gwil. Ddu. 



Tyrant am eu rhwyf rwysg anogawn 

9 

Torfoedd amnifer. 

They throng about their chief of mighty onset 
Hosts of multitudinous number. 



Cynddelte. 



CHAP. IV. Of the Formation of Words. 

Sec. 1. Of Syllables. 

The component parts of Derivative Words, or Syllables, are themselves 
elementary words in the Welsh language ; and therefore the division of all 
words longer than monosyllables, is determined in every case by analysing 
their combination. ' 

So also the Sounds, of which elementary words consist, are represented 
by corresponding simple characters ; and it is thus that the letters, which 

d 2 
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denote the various articulations unalterably, are to be considered as the true 
standard of pronunciation, and the criterion of correct speaking. 

The vowels and consonants, necessary to express the words of the Welsh 
language, are equal in number upon a general average. 

All words have their Orthography exactly corresponding with their deri- 
vation. But this simple principle is very unnecessarily departed from in a 
few instances of popular practice, by doubling certain consonants in the ac- 
cented syllables, instead of depending upon the general rule of accentation 
as sufficient to mark the accent ; which it does, excepting in a few monosyl- 
lables, and those ought to have their proper accents on the vowels. 



Instances. 


Plmrcd. 


Which ought U be 


Corr, a dumrf; 


Corrod, 


Cdr, cdrod 


Cor, a circle ; 


Coraa, 


Cor, coraa 


Glann, a bank; 


GUuuua, 


Glaa, aUUaa 


Glan, pare ; 


Glanion, 


Glan, gUnion 


Penn, a heed; 


Penatu, 


Pen, ptnan 


LUro, a stride ; 


Llamman, 


LUm, llaman 



The avoiding of these few common inadvertencies of orthography is easy, 
if the component parU of the derivative words are known ; and to acquire 
that knowledge there is do difficulty, where no words are pronounced alike 
that are differently written, but every character represents uniformly one 
appropriate sound. And this close conformity between the written language 
and the spoken language renders the reading and speaking of Welsh easily 
attained; and is, I believe, an excellence not to be found in any other tongue. 

Sbc. 2. Of Words in general 

The Accentation of all words is known by one general rule : that is, 
such as consist of several syllables have the accent on the penuUima, and 
upon every second syllable backwards. Tbe same principle is applied to 
several monosyllables coming together, by accenting every second word to 
the last but one inclusively. 

The Welsh abounds greatly with monosyllables or primitive words. 

The Derivatives are very various in their formation; but in general they 
are not long; not many exceeding four syllables; and words, having more 
than five, are seldom used, except from a sort of affectation. 

The Primitive Words have generally the threefold faculty for standing 
as nouns, being as verbs of the third person singular, and denoting adjec- 
tively those qualities that agree with their abstract significations. And 
some of them, in a secondary way, perform the functions of prepositions, 
conjunctions, and adverbs. 

Every Derivative Word is regularly to be traced, according to the 
variety of its combinations, to one or more elementary words, without any 
alteration but those which arise from the system of literal mutations. Thus 
nothing is left to the fancy of the etymologist, who finds such ample 
resources for this faculty in other languages. 
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Besides those derivative words of common construction, there are great 
varieties of Compound Epithets, especially in poetical language. Of suah 
epithets the following are given as specimens. 

Aerwawr, gleam of slaughter ; slaughter-gleaming. 

Aerdarf, scare of slaughter; slaughter-scaring. 

Aerbair, cause of slaughter; slaughter-causing* 

Aergyrch, resort of slaughter ; slaughter-resorting, 

Aerddraig, dragon of slaughter. 

Aerfleiddiaid, wolves of slaughter. 

Aesfriw, shield-shivering; of shivered shield. 

Afallflawd, apple-tree blossom ; of apple-tree blossom. 

Anwylgain, amiably fair. 

Archfain, slender-bodied. 

Balcblun, proud form; of proud form. 

Balchlwys, proudly solemn. 

Berthfalch, elegantly proud. 

Beirddfaeth, solace of bards ; solacing of bards. 

Bleiddgrwydr, prowling of a wolf; wolf-prowling. 

Brolwydd, prosperity of a country ; country-prospering., 

Berthfryd, an elegant mind ; of elegant mind. 

Bradrathr, an onset of treachery ; of treacherous onset. 

Bnddygfalch, triumphantly proud. 

Baaryd, shallow ford; of shallow ford. 

Ceiaglod, fame-seeking. 

Cadwalcfa, hawk of convict. 

Ceiufalch, elegantly proud. 

Cyflawnrad, complete gift ; completely -gifted. 

Cyngelyn, mutual foe; of mutual foe. 

Cyfrdoat, thoroughly severe. , 

Cyfeddwalch, hawk of banquet. 

Cyfred, a mutual naming; conjointly running. 

Cadflaidd, wolf of conflict. 

Cywiwddawn, completely-excelling talent ; of completely excelling talent. 

Daroganair, word of prophecy. 

Deigrdwyug, a shedding of tear ; tear -shedding. 

Dedwyddgall, happily-discreet. 

Dibechddoeth, unsinfuUy wise. 

Dwrdwrf, water tumult ; tumultuous as water. 

Diwagiaith, without vain language. 

Diwallgyrn, exhaustless horns. 

Dewrfryd, a brave mind ; bravely-minded. 

Dihanwas, sleep-bereaved youth. 

Doethwlydd, of wise urbanity . 

Enrdorcbogion, golden-wreathed ones. 

Esgudfryd, active mind ; of active mind. 

Ebrwyddweilch, quickly-passing hawks. 

Engyldorf, throng of angels. 

Enrflawd, gold blossoms ; of golden blossoms. 

Eangdorf, an extensive throng. 

Ergydwaew, propelling spear; of propelling spear. 

Eiddilgorff, slender bodu ; slender-bodied. 

Ercbliw, a gloomy hue; of gloomy hue. 

Eargleddyfrudd, a ruddy golden sword. 

Fflamddur, steel of flame ; of flaming steel 

Fflatngledd, sword of flame; of flaming sword. 

Fflamddwyn, flame-bearing. 
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fflamgryd, flame**rembUng. 

Fflamgyrcban, flame onsets. 

Ffrwy thlawch, /nut-cherishing. 

Ffrawddged, a diffusive treasure; treasure-shedding. 

Ffrawddwyn, a dijfWntw passion ; of diffusive passion. • 

Ffwyrdaer, of ardent pursuit, 

Ffarfgamp, a powerful exploit; of mighty feat. 

Gloewne, a transparent hue; of bright hue. 

Gloewnawg, brave disposition; of brave disposition. 

Gelyngno, a foe biting ; foe-consuming. 

Gogyfred, partly of mutual course. 

Gloewddeigr, pellucid tears; of crystal tears. 

Gorfflamliw, ardent flame colour; of ardent flame colour. 

Gweilchlyw, leader of hawks* 

Gwythruthr, wrath onset; of wrathful onset. 

Gwendon, white wave ; white-waved. 

Gwrolgadr, of manly power. 

Harddliw, sightly colour ; finely- coloured. 

Harddluo, a comely form; of comely form. 

Heilboew, actively serving. 

Henlwedd, sun aspect; of aspect Wee the sun. 

Hoewdeg, sprightly and fair. 

Hirddydd, long day ; of long day. 

Hoewfraicb, active arm; of active arm. 

Hyddnaid, stag leap; having the leap of a stop. 

Heieirnbla, fro* /taMers; iron-feathered. 

Haelwawr, generous luminary. 

Iawnfrawd, a right judgement. 

Iawnran r a right portion. 

Iawnryw, a right kind ; of right kind. 

Jrgnn, fresh gore. 

Irwaed, fresh blood. 

Irwedd, fresh aspect; of fresh aspect. 

Ieithfydr, metre of language. 

Ieithrym, energy of language. 

Iseldrem, a low glance of the look ; a low look. 

Iseldir, low land. 

Llafndrochiad, a blade-drenching. 

Llafarwmwd, vocal praise. 

LUwcbfeirdd, protected bards. 

Llarieiddfalcb, of gentle pride. 

Uithrwaed, gliding blood; blood-gliding. 

Llwyrwared, complete deliverance. 

Llerwddoeth, meekly wise. 

LUthaerao, allurement of slaughters. 

Lioerwyneb, moon face ; moon-faced. 

Llachfrys, lightning haste ; sudden as lightning. 

Mnnod, fine snow. 

Meingan, slender and white ; a slender white one. 

Mawliaith, language of praise. 

Mawrfalcb, greatly proud. 

M ilfyrdd, thousand myriads. 

Milcanpraidd, hundred thousand booties. 

Moreeren, star of the sea. 

Mingeimion, wry-mouthed ones. 

Mordon, sea wave. 

Mwyatehliw, ousel colour ; ousel-coloured. 
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Nadlais, screaming voice, 

Nawdffawd, happiness of temper. 

Nawwell, nine times better. 

Nerthawglym, potently keen. 

Nawswyllt, of wild disposition. 

Nosliw, darkness of night. 

Noethdroed, a naked foot; having a naked foot. 

Nwyfwawd, amatory praise. 

Nwydwar, of gentle passion* 

Nyfliw, snow colour ; of snowy hue. 

Oedhrydd, age prosperity ; age-prosptring. 

Oerdranc, a calamitous end. 

Oerlaith, a calamitous dissolution. 

Oesdraw, eeconomy of life. 

Oesgur, affliction of life ; lift tormenting. 

Oeswydr, of frail life; age of glass, 

Onwaew, ashen spear. 

Ornair, a word of terror. 

Oesbntff, of extended age* 

Oily mbrawf, a trying one's self *» all things. 

Parawdwysg, of ready bias. 

Parthiyw, a particular kind; 

Pedryael, that is of four skirts. 

Parfrys, of hastening spear. 

PeUglod,/cr extended fame ; far-famed. 

Perfeddnod, a central point. 

Penteyrnwalch, hawk of sovereignty * 

Preiddwalch, hawk of pillage. 

Pedeiriaith, of four languages. 

Portbla, assisting host. 

Rbadwehyn, a shedding ef grate; grace-diffusing. 

Rbagoriaitb, an excelling language. 

Rhuddbar, a ruddy spear ; ruddy-speared* 

Rbaddfedel, ruddy reaping. 

Rhaddglawr, ruddy ground. 

Rhoddgocb, crimson red; of crimson red. 

Rbwyddged, bounteous ef treasure. 

RhuttMcb, frankly proud. 

Rhwyddwawd, easy-flowing eulogy. 

Rbyfelfryd, disposition for war; of hostile mind. 

Seindrom, of heavy sound. 

SeMaBTi, foundation stone. 

Sycbdir, dry land. 

Swyngyfaredd, a dealing in charms. 

Synwyrwan, weak-witted. 

Synwyrbwl, dull-witted. 

Synfeddwl, deep-thought. 

Symudliw, of moving hue. 

Seilgadr, of strong foundation. 

Serliw, star-light; glittering like stars. 

Taerdan, ardent fire; of ardent fire. 

Tariandalch, break of shield; broken-shielded. 

Taerlaif, ardent blade ; of ardent blade. 

Tawelbryd, calm aspect ; of calm aspect. 

Tateitblys, provincial court, : 

Taerglaa, ardently continuing. • . 

Tewlwyn, thick grove ; of thick grove. 
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PART II. 



NOUNS. 



CHAPTER I. OP THE DIFFERENT 80RT8 OP WORDS. 

■ 

Section 1. The Parts of Speech, as defined 6y old 

Grammarians. 

4 

I consider the division of the Parts of Speech by the primitive Welsh 
Grammarians to interesting, that I am iodnced to adopt it here, for the 
sak~ * c giving it publicity ; and because it appears easy to do so without 
any material inconvenience, or prejudice to the general arrangement. Sup- 
posing also that the reader may be gratified with seeing how this subject 
was originally treated, I have translated the following passage from the 
Grammar of Edeyrn : 

" There are Two Parts of Speech ; that is to say, a Name, and a Causal 
Faculty. 9 

" A Name is every word that designates energy, or substance, or 
any such thing having ihe idea of existence, without the sign of addition, or 
being irrelevant to the peculiarity of its kind and its nature; or an ac- 
cidental quality with respect to energy, and not as to the condition of its 
being." 

" A Causal Faculty, or Verb, is any thing, or word, which denotes 
an action, or causation, from whatever thing, being, or person, the causing 
may be : whether from or towards any thing, being, or person. That is to 
say, every word that denotes action, or suffering of what is acted, with 
every word and causation; and that combined with time, mode and person." 

These two classes of words furnish all the secondary agents, which 
are usually employed to express the various combination of ideas. But, 
from an attentive perusal of the works of our ancient bards, it may be sup- 
posed that there has been a period in the history of the Welsh language* 
when only these two classes of words were used in their original or abso- 
lute-state ; as instances of such a form of construction are frequently to be 
met with. Such are the following : 

Rbydd alaf ddigrawn, alon ddigrain, 

Rhi, rhaddbar cyfar cyftvyraln ; ' , 

Rhyn diorddin Brynaich, ran orddawn brain 

A rifir. Llywelyn Fardd. 

This quotation consists of nouns substantive and adjective, except the 
first and last words, which are verbs; the regimen* or form of construction, 
'supplies the connection in other respects, so as to be of the following import 
in Eugtish; *. 
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Wealth unhoarded, untouched of fees, 

Gives the chief, of raddj shaft tempered with uprising wrath, 

The dreed unbounded of Berntcians, the superabundant meed of ravens 

That are deemed. 

Cler ysgwn, Uafadwn orofia lOundain lawr ; 
Arwr mawr prydmwr warant Prydain ; 
Aer bybyr eryr dewrwyr dwyrain, 
Acr-gyfrwy gyrrwydd orwydd arwain, 
Arwydd na elwir yn elain feddlant. UywtUfn Fardd. 

The first four lines of the above consist entirely of nouns and adjectives; 
the last line has the words ' na elwir yn/ equivalent to — not to be called as; 
and the others are nouns. In English the passage requires to be thus 
expressed: 

The exaltation of minstrels, the broken -bladed terror of London streets; 
A hero of splendid glory, the safeguard of Britain ; 
The potent slaughter eagle of the brave men of the east, 
With a led steed slaughter-saddled gifted with fleetness, 
Betokened not to be called as in the reach of the hind. 

liary deyrn eedyrn yn cadw gwesti cyrdd, 
Cerddorion gyfiochi; 
. Coelmin brain, Brynaich gyfogi, 
Celenig branes berthles borthi, 
Giliaw ni orug.— Uygnd Gwr. 

The mild prince of mighty ones keeping the festivals of songs, 

Songsters protecting ; 
The glad omen of ravens, surfeited with Bernicians, 
A present for a dock of crows whom the fair benefit supports, 
To retreat he will not be compelled. 

Uy welyn— cyfelsor Echdor, aerdor eurdeyrn, 

Eirf drabludd anghudd, angerdd Dinbyrn, 

Arbenig benaeth mab maeth meddgyrn. Eta. *ft Gwkkmti. 

This quotation is made up of nouns and two adjectives; and which has 
this import : 

lly welyn, the counterpart of Hector, the golden prince of battle-breaking, 
Anns conspicuously confusing, with the ardency of Dinbyrn, 
A peculiar chieftain the foster son of mead-horns. 

, Tarf aergawdd, Aergwl gadarnwch, 
Torf eurgorf eurgyrn gyfeddwch, 
Cyfeddach Forach fireinwch; 
Cyfeddralch cyfeddweilch elwch, 
Klyf draig dragon digrifwch; 
Alaf lyw, Uuoedd amgelwch ; 
Amgeledd Brython, brythwch teyrnon 

Teyrnas yniaiwch; 
Tenlu Rhys, teilwng gwrys, gwrysiwch; 
Owrys arloes eirioes eiriolwch. Cynddelw. 

All the above consists of nouns and adjectives, excepting the last words 
of the two concluding lines ; and is to this purport : 
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A daughter-galling terror, of tiM-stMagtfc«f Hwedto, ' 

The *jsnsnn»|»isnafl > train fafefa pita nnan* nf convivfeliSy , 

Of tn* splendt* af the. annea* •# Momeb ? 

Prond with feasting the convivial hawks of triumph, 

Of a leader of pleasure with power of a dragon ; 

The distributer of wasJtn, the pretention of amies a 

The defence of Briton*, the freed of the princes «# 

The kingdom of barbarism j 
Family of Rhys, worthy is the contention, eontend ye ; 
The splendid contention of keen argument do ye invoke. 

Sec. 2. Of the usual Division of the Parts of Speech. 

From the two primary pajts of apaeqh, the $01111 an<| Vtth accord- 
ing to the ancient institutes of the Welsh language, nil the other species of 
words are derived, whioh may be denominated secondary parts. That is, 
those two primary parts respectively have the faculty of becoming the 
connecting agents of language, njuajjy known by fte, WOW o{ Adjectives, 
Pronouns, Conjunctions, Prepositions, Articles, and Adverbs. 

Some of the secondary parts originate from the Novo; ethers from 
the Verb. 

The offspring of the Noun are, the Propoun,, tfo Adjective, and the 
Article. 

The Verb is the parent of the Preposition, the Adverb, and Conjunction. 



CHAP. II. Of Substantives. 

Section 1. Of Gender. 

Substantives are of three gnndera, the Masculine, tha Feminine, and 
the Neuter. 

Gender is susceptible of a twofold acceptation ; one from the obvious 
distinction of sex, or identity of species ; a^nj the ot&er from the gram- 
matical characteristic appertaining to substantives. 

The substantives, whose genders are designated in consequence of a 
distinction of sex, are so formed from the apparent identity of such a dis- 
tinction; or by some conceive^ anajogy. 

Gender, as a grammatical characteristic, affects the form of a Sub- 
stantive, by some slight change ; and also the form of the Adjective con- 
nected with it, either to denote a masculine, a feniinine, 07 the neuter 
attribute. 

Substantives of the Neuter Gender ajre, by. a. tiguie of apeeoh, gene- 
rally resolved into masculines, or feminities. This ia dope by conceiving 
their properties to bear some resemblance to the qualities that are characte- 
ristic of sex, in animated beings. 

Thus t^e Masculine Gender is giv^n to Substantives,, which are con- 
spicuous for the attributes of energy ; and of acting upon, and communi- 
cating to others. To such Substantives as seem to denote the passive attri- 
butes of bearing, containing, or bringing forth, we give the feminine gender. 
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Opinion* wnmetihiti vary with ceafeot to such tkssifioatiesi of attributes ; 
and m seine tests the fifstMctssn is arbitrary j parttoulnrly with respect to 
effective nomris. This ntany^ which are toasculines in the dialect of 
North. Wales, are resolved as feminines ih Sooth Waled; 

The char acteristio forms of mil derivative Substantives ale known by 
appropriate terminations* aadwhi&h also denote their Genders. 

There are some general rides by which these distinctions of Gender 
are made. Most commonly the Gender is discovered in the terminations 
of derivative Substantives ; and in primitives by the masculine or feminine 
vowels of which the words may be tonfted. 

1. Derivative Substantives with the terminations — awr, wr, ydd, yll, 
9*> y r f J"** arc agents of the masculine Gender. 

2. Those ending with as, ech> ed, ell, en, ei y uries, yddes, are feminines. 

3. Collective or abstract Substantives', witti the terminations ad, aeth, 
ant, t, iad, iaeth, iant, deb, der, Ard, dawd, dwd, Hoy eld, \jd, ineb, are neuter, 
hut generally resolved into the masculine Gende*. 

4. Those terminating in at, ari, ar, tal, tar, et, t<jr, ibg, ed, are agents of 
the neuter Gender, but generally resolved into tne feminine. 

Primitive Substantives have their GenaWs often denoted by their 
vowels. 

1. The vowel to is masculine, which changed info 6 forms a feminine of 
the word. 

2. In like manner the vowel y fo words makes tnem masculine, which 
changed into e they become' feminine. 

3. The vowel a does not characterise a particular Gender; it there- 
fore most generally denotes such as are neuter. 

Sec. 2. Of Number. 

» '.' ... 

Substantives are of two Numbers, the singular and the plural. And 

in a few words we have a dual number, formed by prefixing dau for the 

masculine, and dwy for the feminine, to such words as are required to be 

of that number. 

Substantives are made of the plttrai tnfttiber twd Wtfyrf, by the inflection 
of their vowels, and by terminations. 

Those made plural by inflection of vowels, are generally primitive 
words; of which the following are examples: 

Singular. Plural. 

Aber, a conflux ; ebyr. ' 

Bardd, a bard; beirdd. 

Bran, a crow; brail*. N 

Croen, a skin; crwynr. 

Dafad, a sheep ; defsM. 

Ffon, a staff; fl^ri. 

G of ant, a smith ; gofttferft * 

Maen, a stone; iiiefai. 

Gwr, a man; gwy'r. 

E 2 
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AH 8ubstaatives may hire their plurals formed by terminations. 

The plural terminations are numerous ia Walsh; aad they nay be 
used indifferently for all words ; though some are, by popular custom, ap- 
propriated to words of a particular character : that is to say, names of 
living beings hare one class ; inanimate things hare another ; aad abstract 
or collective substantives have also their terminations. 

The following is a list of the plural terminations : 

an, awr 9 erf, edrf, t, tan, ion, orf, oedrf, on, wys 9 ydd. 

Examples. 
Singular. PharaL 

Mercb, a girl; merched. 

Hydd, a stag ; hyddod. 

Teyrn, a king ; teyrnedd. 

Golwg, tight ; golygon. 

Dyn, a person ; dynion. 

Pen, a head; penau. 

Bryn, a hill; bryniau. 

Mor, a$ea; moroedd. 

Heol, a street; heolydd. 

Lien, « veil ; lleni. 

Gwaew, a spear; gwaewawr. 

Mon, Anglesey ; monwy s, people of Anglesey. 

Such a number of plural terminations affords a vast scope for varying 
the expressions, and is particularly convenient for enriching poetical com- 
positions. A few examples of their application are given below. 

Direction ddynion nl ryddooych, dad, 

Dirydd ffydd ffoad, brad a'u bredych. Cesms&y*. 

Mischiefon* ones of men, whom then shoeldest not have gifted, father, 
Void of the faith of escaping, treachery will betray them. 

leasing, henfon, gwyryfon, mount Ddaw ; 

Ymgyfodant.— 

I rwymaw eo breninedd mewn caledioa efynao. Dqfy&i Me. 

Young ones, old ones, chaste ooei, they will praise God ; 

They will arise, 

To bind their kings In hard ones of fetters. 

Hirwyn ry mysawr. TsJtota. 

Long aad white my fingers. 

Molwcb yr Arghrydd o*r nefoedd, 

Molwch ef aehelion leoedd, 

Motwch ef ei boll engylion, 

Molwch ef ei nerthoedd gleinion. . DqffddDd*. . 

Praise ye the Lord of the heavens, 
Praise ye him places that are high ones, 
Praise ye him all his angels, 
Praise ye him his holy powers. 
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Uaesjrwys IMtf afriMi o Bowysjdd. TOta'a. 

IiocgrJans UU an ununited number of Powysiaas. 



Hen widdon 



A fai yn llenwi fal Wong ar ddyfrwys. T*tit$in. 

An old witch that would be filling like a ship on waters. 

Nawdd Pedr arbenig lleithig Uithion, 

Qrau porthorian o'r.porthorion 

Dnw yn gyntaf 
Ycyfarchaf, 

B£naf bian 
Nefadaiar, 
A gwyllt a gwar, 

Gwawr ysbrydau. Gr. *b yt Ynad Cock. 

The protection of Peter, the peculiar one of the throne of petitions, of porters 

the best of the porters. God the first I will greet, the supreme possessor of 

heaven and earth, and wild and tame, the glory of spirits. 

. Plural Substantives agree equally with singular as with plural adjec- 
tives; therefore number may be used opt : onally with respect to adjectives, 
except da, good, and drwg, bad, which are generally used in the singular 
form; and excepting other primitive adjectives, which are mostly made 
plural with substantives that are so. 

There are some substantives that may be denominated collective, which 
are only used in the singular form, unless various collections of the same 
are designed to be expressed; as yd, corn; haidd, barley; aur, goM; 
arian 3 silver; graian, gravel; and the like. 

A Particle, or one of such things as are designated by a collective sub- 
stantive,- is signified by suffixing one of the diminutive terminations; as yn 
for the masculine ; en, for the feminine ; and an for the neuter* 

Examples. 

Had, seed ; haden,f. hedyn, m. a grain of seed ; hadau, seeds. 

Yd, corn ; yden, a grain of corn; ydau, various sorts of corn. 

Haidd, barley ; heidden, a grain of barley ; keiddan, barleys. ' 

Aur, gold ; euryn, a piece of gold ; euroedd, varieties of gold. 

Avian, silver ; arienyn, a piece of silver ; arianau, varieties of silver. 

Graian, gravel ; graienyn, a particle of gravel ; graianau, varieties of 
gravel. 

There are some substantives, that are aggregate plurals, and which 
are not used in the singular number without the addition of the diminutive 
terminations, which are used with collective substantives. 

Examples. 

Plant, children; plmtyn, a child. Plu, feathers; pluen, a feather. 

Adar, birds ; aderyn, a bird. Gvoenyn, bees ; gwenynen, a bee. 

Owybed, flies ; gwybedgn, a fly. Eirin, plumbs; eirinen, a plumb. 

Ckwain, fleas ; ehwanen, a flea. Met, acorns ; mesen, an acorn. 
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Sec. 3. Of mm*k#i* SntfAMwEB; 

The diminutive character of Substantia U fotflldd ty the suffixing of 
certain terminations. 

Tktte are diminutives of the singular andef the plural number; and 
which are joined either to common or proper names. 

Those of the Singular form are, an, en, yn % ig, og. 

Those of the Plural are, atk, **< 

By using ach, we espress contempt, or wtotchtdtiess; and the use of os 
denotes affection, or tenderness. 

Examples of the Singular. 

Dynan, dynen, dynyn, a manikin, of the neuter, fafiinine, and masculine 
gender ; from dyn. 

Tart, fire ; tmnt* t a spark of fire* 

Oen, n lamb* oenyn, oenfy, oenigen, oenigyn, a Iaitibtitt. 

Earn, a piece; demyn, a small piece. 

Mil, an animal ; milyn, a little animal. 

Ptot, anything short; pwtig, pwtog, and picten, a short little female; 
pwtyn t a short little thing. 

ExaiAplei of the 1 Pforal form. 

Oen» a laml) ; wyn, lambs ; wynos, pretty lambkins ; wyniach, small lambs'. 
Dyn t a person ; dynion, persons j dynionos, poor little men. 
• Plant, children; dablantos,peidiwch! good little children, be quiet! 

Dowch, y pydron ddyiridifaeb, 

Ya^yA, feirw byd, fawr a bach. Grmw OWotfL 

CoriM, ye A-att M«rfaJt 6f corrected frames, 
Together, dead on* ef the world, great and smatt. 

In addition to the regular diminutives, there are some others used in 
fond language ; such as end in a, and ws : thus, nain, a grandmother, 
forms nema, grandmammy ; tad, father ; tada, daddy*; min, the lip* ; tninm, 
sweet lips ;' and s6 for the proper name of William, we say Bila arid fiilws, 
as they say Billy in English. 

Sec. 4. Of the characteristic forms of Substantives. 

All substantives may be arranged into the three classes of primitives, 
derivatives, and oompounds. 

Tlje primitive substantives are those that are without any addition of 
formative terminations and prefixes ; as, 

Duw, God. Pen, a head. Du, a black. 

Dyn, man. Troed, a foot. Tu, a side. 

Nkf, heaven. Zfatt* a hand. Aw* a fluid* 

Dakar ^ earth. By*, a finger. Ci, » dog» : 

Tir, land* Cats, a leg. To, a covering. 

Mar, sea* Braith, an arm. Ffoi a iight. 
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The derivatives are such as enter into combination either with prefixes 
or with terminations, and with both. 

Those of the first form Mke the following prefixes. 

A, augmentative, or emphatic. 

Ach, being close upon. 

Ad, repetition, iteration ; equivalent to re. 

Add, enhansive, in continuity. 

Af, void, destitute, negative. 

All, being outward or other. 

Am, encompassing ; equivalent to amphL 

An, destitute, negative. 

Ar 9 being upon. 

As, divergent, separating. 

Cy, conjunctive, mutual. 

Cyd, conjunctive, mutual. 

Cyf, conjunctive, mutual. 

Cym, conjunctive, mutual. 

Cyn, first, former, foremost. 

Cynt, first, former, foremost. 

Cys, conjunctively precise. 

Dad, iterative of undoing. 

Dam, iterative of involving. 

Dor, iterative and over. 

Ded, iterative of reaction. 

Di, privative, negative. 

Dir, intensive, powerfully. 

Bi$, negative and precise. 

Dos, iterative of extenuation. 

Dy, iterative, frequentative. 

JDtym, iterative of mutual or reflective action. 

Dy* 9 iterative of precision. 

E t adversative. 

Ech, adversative, reflective. 

Ed, ^Uniting reaction ; equivalent to re, 

Eil$ repeating; equivalent to second and re, 

Er, impulsive. 

Es, parting : answering to ex. 

Go, extenuating ; inchoative. 

Qqr, being extreme or over. 

Gos, extenuating. 

Qv>t, beting superior. 

Qwrth, repute, contrary ; equivalent to antu 

Han, expressive, of origination. 

£hh pervasive* aptly. 

Hy, aptly, tending to. 

Lied, partly, half. 

lly f denoting amplitude. 
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Ofgr, viinly. 

OH, all, completely. 

Rkag, being before; equivalent to pre. 

Rhy, excessive, over. 

Tra, beyond, over. 

Try, through, thoroughly. 

Ym, mutual, reflective. 

Y$, denoting precision or certitude* 

The foregoing Prefaces are susceptible of being compounded in various 
ways ; and in that staje joined to nouns : as. 



Ad-ddy 


Anghyd 


Dirag 


Traym 


Ador 


Anghyf 


Diwrth 


Ymad 


Ados 


Anghyn 


Diym 


Ymdry 


Adym 


Anghys 


Diys 


Ymddad 


Adya 


Arddia 


Dym 


Ymddar 


Adymddir 


Cyfym 


Dyddym 


Ymddi 


Adymgys 


Dadym 


Goled 


Ymddir 


Anadd 


Darym 


Gorym 


Ymddia 


Anes 


Dia 


Goym 


Ymddy 


Anhy 


Diad 


Gwrthym 


Ymgy 


Annar 


Diadd 


Lledaf 


Ymgyd 


Anned 


Diaf 


Lledym 


Ymgyf 


Anni 


Diam 


Lledys 


Ymgyn 


Annir 


Dian 


Oferym 


Ymgys 


Annis 


Diddos 


Rhyddi 


Ymos 


Annos 


Diddy 


Rhyddar 


Ymry 


Anys 


Diled 


Rhyor 


Ymwrth 



The second sort of Derivative Substantives are Primitives with the addi- 
tion of various characteristic terminations, and of which the following is a 
list : 

Ach 

Ad 

Aeth 

Ant 

Awd 

Awr 

Dawd 

Deb 

Der 

Dra 

Ed 

Edd 

Ell 

En 



Ysbleddach, booty. 


I 


Barddoni, bard ism. 


Trbad, a turning. 


lad 


Toriad, a breaking. 


Gwybodaeth, knowledge. 


Iaeth 


Dysgetdiaeth, education. 


Car ant, affinity. 


Iant 


Mwyniant, enjoyment. 


Pechawd, iniquity. 


Id 


Rkyddid, liberty. 


Telynawr, harpist. 


Ioeb 


Ffraethineb, eloquence. 


Duwdawd, godhead. 


Wr 


Montr, seaman. 


Crynodeb, summary. 


Wraig 


Uaetkwraig, dairywoman. 


Gwylder, shyness. 


Ur 


Penadur, chieftain. 


JTyndra, tightness. 
Tynged, destiny. 


Uries 


Golchuries, a washerwoman* 


Ydd 


Gweydd, weaver. 


Nerthedd, fortitude. 


Yddes 


Gwniedyddes, seamstress. 


CyUett, a cutter, knife. 


YU 


BrithyU, trout. 


Mesen, an acorn. 


Yn 


Dernyn, fragment* 
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£» Cares, female friend. Yr 

Did Dyndid, manhood. Iar 

Rwydd Cytcreinrwydd, accuracy. Eb 

Yd Bywyd, vivacity. Ig 

Ni Trychni, rudeness. Wg 

Ai Llatai, procurer. Wch 

An Gwylan, a coy one; a gull. Eg 

Ar Gwyar, that flows ; gore. Iach 



Llywawdr, governor. 
Toniar, a breaker, a wave. 
Traetheb, elocution. 
Oenig, a lambkin. 
Esyllwg, Siluria. 
Mireinwth, splendor. 
Rheithegy rhetoric. 
Cyfeillach, friendship. 



In the above list I have inserted English words with corresponding ter- 
minations to those in Welsh , as more likely to convey a better idea of their 
characteristics than by giving any other kind of illustration. 

Some of the foregoing terminations are^susceptible of combination ; as 
follows : 

Achwr Cyfeddachwr, a jovial man. 

Adur Traethadur, a reciter. 

Aduriaeth Traethaduriaetk, the office of a reciter. 

Aethwr Tyttiolaethwr, a testifier. 

Dysgawdwr, an instructor. 

Dwyfundodiad, theo-unitarian. 

Undodiaeth, unitarianism. 

Pendodwr, a determiner. 

Pendodydd, a determiner. 

Tyngediad, destination. 

Tyngedwr, a destiner. 

Tyngedydd, a destiner. 

Llateiaeth, the office of a procurer. 

CylUlliad, a cutting with a knife. 

Cyllellwr, a knife-man. 

Taenellydd, a sprinkler. 

Cg/ettftacAt0r,aman who makes friendship 

Trefniadwr, an arranger. 

Ceiniedydd, a songster. 

Godinebwr, an adulterer. 

Godinebydd t an adulterer. 

Penodiad, ordination. 

Pcnodiaeth, ordination. 

Llywodraeth, governorship. 
Odrzethizd Llywodraethiad, the action of governorship. 
Odraethwr Llywodraetkwr, a man who acts as a governor. 
Odmeihydd Llywodraethydd, one who acts as a governor. 
Odwr Penodtor, an appointer. 

Odydd Cysodydd, compositor. 
Oriaeth Peroriaeth, minstrelsy. 

Pechaduriad, one who acts as a sinner. 

Iachawdwriaeth, the office of a saviour. 

Heddychiad, pacification. 



Awdwr 

Dodiad 

Dodiaeth 

Dodwr 

Dodydd 

Ediad 

Edwr 

Edydd 

Eiaeth 

Elliad 

Ellwr 

EUydd 

Iachwr 

Iadwr 

Iedydd 

Inebwr 

Inebydd 

Odiad 

Odiaeth 

Odraeth 



Uriad 

Wriaeth 

Ychiad 
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Ychwr Beddyckwr, a pacifier. 
Ychydd Heddyckydd, a pacifier. 
Yddiaeth Prydyddiaeth, poetry. 

The third form of Derivative are those which take any of the foregoing 
prefixes of the first form, and termination of the second form, into their com- 
position. Snch are the following : 

DarymehweUad, an overwhelming. 
AnUywodraethiad, a non-administration. 
Dtrgehoek, secrecy, or concealment. 
Dadymchwelwr, an overwhelmed 

The third class of Substantives are the compounds, primary, and mixed. 
The primary compounds consist in the onion of primitives ; and the mixed 
are the same with the addition of prefixes and terminations. 

EXAMPLES* 

Primary. Mixed. 

Irlwyn, verdant grove. Didangnefedd^ want of tranquility. 

Tangnef, celestial stillness. Gvfoelgrefyddsmdd, some degree of 
Coelgrefydd, superstition. superstition. 

Sec. 5. Of the Syntax of Substantives. . 

The various relations and connections of one thing to another are ex- 
pressed in Welsh by the collocation of Substantive** in the first place, without 
any other aid ; in the next, with the addition of a definitive article; and 
lastly, with prepositions in addition to both the other forms. 

The Substantives undergo no changes, or inflections, to denote snch rela- 
tions ; therefore the Welsh language is a stranger to those deolensions, 
which occur in many others* under the name of cases. 

There are several Mutations, however, whioh affect some letters, when 
they are the initials of words, under different forms of construction ; but 
these arise from oauses unconnected with the relations subsisting between 
one thing and another ; and are explained in the analysis of the literal mu- 
tation. 

The various relations of Substantives are comprehended in the following 
rules, corresponding with the coses in other language*. 

The simply Indefinite Substantive, or that stands alone, and without re- 
ference to any object : as, 

Sail, foundation, a foundation. 

» 

2. A Definitive Substantive^ without connection, is preceded by the arti- 
cle y when it has a consonant initial, and yr when it has a vowel; and may 
precede any word except another substantive. 

Y sail, the foundation ; y eailfaen, the stone foundation. 
Yrafon, the river ; yr afon hon, the river this, this river. 

3. By the collocation of two Indefinite Substantives is expressed the sim 
pie state of property, or possession, in which the first stands to the subse- 
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\ 
quent one ;• and in this form many nouns may be collected successively : 

as, 

Sail ty, (a, the) foundation of a house. 

Sail ty mab brenin Lloegr, the foundation of the house of the son of the king 
of England. * 

4. Of two Substantives collocated, the second only can have the definite ar- 
ticle, and is possessive with respect to the ether, thus baring the article be- 
tween them ; so that two substantives do not come together with each a de- 
finitive article; or if the first has the article, the second becomes a* adjective. 

Saily ty t (a, the) foundation of the house. 
Ty y sail* (a, the) house of the foundation. 

5. If two Substantives only are joined together, one being a proper 
name and the other a common noun, the latter is Definite; and if it is made 
to precede the other, the article must go before it, but not otherwise : as 
y breni* Dufydd, king David ; Dafydd firenim, king David. 

6. The relations of substantive* expressed by prepositions, when they 
are indefinite and definite, are various as the significations of the preposi- 
tions that may he used ; but the form is simple ; as follows : 

Indefinite. Definite. 

I sail, to, or into, a foundation., Jy sail, fr sail. 

At sail, to, towards, or as far as, a foundation. At y saiL 

O saUi of, from or out of, a foundation* O y sail, oV sail. 

Tua saih towards a foundation. Tua y sail* tuaW sail. 

Am sail, about, for, or even with, a foundation. Am y sail. 

Br fail, for, or on account of, a foundation. Er y sail. 

Yn sail, in foundation. Yn y sail. 

Wrth sail, by a foundation. Wrtk y sail. 

At *ais\ on a foundation. Ar y sail. 

Tan sail, under a foundation. Tarn y sail. 

Is sail, below a foundation. I*y sail. 

Uwch sail, above a foundation. Uwch y sail. 

Trwy sail, through a foundation. Trwy y sail. 

Tros sail, over, or across, a foundation. Tros y sail. 

Mewn sail, in, or within a foundation. Mewn y sail. 

The plural form of Substantives produces no alteration of construction 
in the preceding rules. Thus we form, by Rule 1, seiliau: Rule 2, y seil- 
iau: Rule 3, seiliau ty, sail tyau, and seiliau tyau: Rule 4, seiliau y ty, sail 
y tyau, and seiliau y tyau: Rule &, i seiliau, i y seiUau t and so for all the 
rest. 

The relations of Substantives,~according to the rules laid down, may 
be illustrated by selecting some passages from the works of the bards, 

• 8bonld any two substantives be joined to form ft compound, the above rale la thereby reverted ; so 
tbat teil-dftt would Imply house of foundation, or foundation-house. By Inadvertently forming such compounds 
we have many Improper names of places in Wales, and particularly of churches : such are llanflhai iiol, Llan- 
fair, Llanbedr, and Llanddewi, wbicb make the saints to be dedicated to the churches, and not the churches to 
them. They ought therefore to be separate words. 

f2 
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referring to the rales by the corresponding figures placed after the words 
in the quotations.* 

Examples. 
The figures refer to the rules of this section. 

Rhys 1 fab 1 Rhys*, dilys dylyed Prydaio*, 

Prydyddion* eiddened 1 . U. P. Mtk. 

Rhyi son of Rhyl, securely let him possess Britain, 
The desire of poets. 

TreisiaV ardalaa* ardwy* tria* rhyddog. U. P. Mock. 

The spoils of the regions the bulwark of conflict will bear away. 

Cyn esgar Hew 1 llachar, lluchwres, 

A'i alon 1 , a'l al 1 anghymes, 

Cynnlfiaid 1 , bleiniaid 1 , bleiddiaa armes* ead», 

Bleiddiaa coed 1 a'a Uewes. U. P. Mods. 

Before the separation of the gleaming lion, of burning ire, 
And his foes, with his kindred ancontrooJed, 
Conflicting ones, foremost ones, wolves of the pressure of battle, 
The wolves of the wood did them devour. 

Liyw 1 glyw, giew news 1 trews, trwsiad cerddorlon', 

Lleon* arwyddion, llaw lawn roddisd'; 
LiorP corf 1 ced» dried', cariad Gwyndodydd'; 

Llywydd 1 mau hylwydd yn Mon hoewlad*. Mmerdyn. 

A commanding leader, of nature persevering and forward, the arrayer of songsters ; 
With the banners of Lleon, of hand rightly giving; 

The pillar of the body of the treasure of comfort, the love of the Venedotian, 
My regulator prosperous in Mona of active 



Aswynaf, archaf arch 1 fawr 1 Beryf* 

Aberisnef 1 aUawr 1 . Cyuddelw. 

I seek protection, I ask a great gift to die causer 
That caused heaven and earth. 

Aer orun*, fal Rhnn 1 rhudd el onen*, 

Eryr teyrnedd* i Wynedd* wen. LU P. Mock. 

The tempest of the slaughter, like Rbun ruddy his ashen shaft, 
The eagle of royalty to Gwynedd the happy. 

Gwenhwyfar 1 haul daiar* hoen; Gro. Gyriawg. 

Gwenhwyfar the sun of the earth's surface. 

Mawr yw i'm draig 1 , wawH flawr» nW, flwyr* flysgiad<, 

Ffysglew 1 cad', ced* wallaw', 
Bod addef nef » yn eiddiaw. Pk. Brydydd. 

Great is it to my chief, of the dawn of the course of glory, the hastener ef flight, 

The hastening lion of battle, the pourer of treasure, 
The being of the mansion of heaven in his possession. 

• The quotations, which are given, in general present some ef the most ■■common and difficult forma 
•f construction that could be found. 
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Teulu 1 Madawg 3 , mar dragon'. 
Mil twrf 1 tormennoedd 3 Cynon 3 . 

The family of Madog, the bulwark of a chief, 
Like the tamalt of the conflicts of Cynon. 

Owain 1 



Cynddelw. 



Drud rwyf 1 torf* twrf 3 llanw 9 yn aber*. Cynddelw. 

Owain, 

The bold guide of the host of the tumult of a flood in a conflux. 



Hawlwyr 1 hwylynt am breiddiau 5 , 
Haelon 1 cleddyfau 3 rhuddion clan. 

Claimants were wont to range for booties, 
Generont ones of swords, red ones and persevering. 

Gwenwynwyn 1 

Argae 1 torf 8 rhactwrf aesawr 3 , 
Argleidriad 9 fleiniad 1 , flaidd 1 gawr 9 . 

Gwenwynwyn, 

The stay of a host against the tumult of shields, 

The foremost one of protection, the wolf of the shout. 

O orddwy 5 Ffranc 9 a Sais 9 , 

Lly w 1 glyw glewddrud yth welais, 

Lloegr* goelcerth 1 Uwybr-drafferth drais 5 . 

F rom checking a Frank and a Saxon, 
Commanding leader, ardently-brave T have seen thee, 
The conflagration of Uoegria of path-toiling ravage. 

Gorng fy llyw 3 - 



Cynddeho. 



Cynddelw. 



Ein. Wan. 



Prydydd Bychan. 



Cynddelw, 



Gwyar am aer-drydar* draed 1 . 

My leader caused 

Blood round the feet of slaughter tumult. 

Nid man tewi 

Am Forgant* gormant 3 gormes 3 Benlli 3 , 
Gormeisiad 1 , bleiniad 1 blaen 3 dyfysgi 9 . 

It is not for me to be silent 

For Morgant of the plenitude of the ravage of Benlli, 

A ravager, a foremost one of the front of tumult. 

Gwycbyr ddysg 1 , fal terfysg 1 taerfor 9 gweilgi 3 gan 

# Gwenyg 3 fan am Ian 5 yn ymlenwi, 
Gwasgarawdd alaf>. G. ah M. ah Dafydd. ' 

Of bold training, tike the tumult of the encroaching sea of white torrent 

Of loud waves about a shore overwhelming, 
He scattered wealth. 

Os hyn fyddaf, naf 1 neirthiad 3 , 
No thi, Fechain 3 ri 1 roddiad 1 , 
Arfaeth yw genyf, arfau-gyrchiad 9 deurudd 1 , 
Dodi dwfr 1 i'th farwnad*. 



Llywelyn Fardd. 



If older I shall be, lord of protection, 
Than thee, Mechain's king the bestower. 
A design is It with me, thou arms-resorting countenance, 
To bestow tears to thy death-cry. 
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Aerwyr ( gawr» arfod 1 mwr fare** 

Arodiawn 1 , creolawa rbag eraelan*. Cynddelw. 

The slaughterers of the shorn* of the meeting of ample front 
Are the Arodians, cruel before the plate of blood. 

Argledrad 1 trenad* tram* broydd' gwynryd' 

A'm try o gy wyd* Pm tragywydd*. G.ab M.ab tkfyid* 

The upholder of the order of the course of the regions of felicity 
Will tarn me from my frail state to my eternity* 

CHAP. III. Of Pronouns. 

According to the Grammar of Kueyrn, " a Pronoan It that which de- 
signates a personification, or personalty, or being, or agent, whatever it 
may be ; and also any word that denotes appropriation and relation." 

Section 1. Of the Perianal Prommm* 

The Personal Pronouns aro these following : 

Singular. Phtral. 

Simple. Miyfiy t, ym> I, me. Ni, we. us. 

Emphatic. Myfi, I, or me myself. Nyni f we, or ua ourselves. 

Conjunctive. Minnmu, I also, me also. Nimnau, we, or us also. 

Emphatic. Myfinnmu, I, me, or myself also. Nyninnau f we, or us ourselves also. 

Simple. Ti t thou, thee. Ckwi, you, ye. 

Emphatic. Tydi, thou, or thee thyself. Chychwi, you yourselves. 

Conjunctive. Tithau, thou, or thee also. Ckwitktu, you, or ye also. 

Emphatic. Tydithau, thou, or thee thyself also. Chyckwithau, you yourselves also. 

Simple. Ef, he, him. Hwynt, they. 

Emphatic. Efe> he himself. Hwynt wy 9 they themselves. 

Conjunctive. Yntau, he also. Hwyntmm, they also. 

Simple. Fe, he. Hwythau, they also. 

Simple. Hi, she, her. Hwy> they, them. 

Emphatic. Hyhi, she herself. Hwynt, they, them* 

Conjunctive. Hit hau, she also. Hwythmv, they also. 

Emphatic. Hykitkau, she herself also. Hwynt wy, they, themselves. 

Simple. E, it, Nhw 9 they. 

Simple. Fo, it. Nwytksu, they also. 

Simple. O, it. Nkwy, they. 

Emphatic. -E/o, it itself. Ydd, they, them. 

The Pronouns of the third person, singular and plural, admit of three 
Genders, the masculine, the feminine, and neuter. 
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Examples. 

Dyn ieuanc oedd raid yno ; 

Gwte fi! Bid fyfi 4ai /#. Defydd ab Gwilym. 

A young man was necessary there ; 
Ah me ! that / my*e\f were not him. 

Gwyn ei fyd pydyw y rhoddir 

Cerennydd Duw a hoedl hir. Uefeod. 

Happy *t# state to whom is given 
The favour of God and long life. 

Tydi, Sion, tad y synwyr. D. aft /eicaii Dd*. 

Thou thyself, John, the father of wisdom. 

Dewi— Ag ol ei farch, a'i ol yatev ; 

Ys adwaen y maen y maent eU dan, 

Yssid hyn ar fryn golen uchel. G. BrydtaittaiPff. 

T)ewi, with the mark of am horse, and hie mark too; 
For I recollect the 8 tone where they are they too, 
As be this on a light high hill. 

Nenm rhoddes t Rhun— Cant eidionydd? 

Ac an rodd oedd well nog wM. Llgmerek Ben. 

Has there not been given to me of Rhnn a hundred kine ? 
And one gift was better than them. 

fy yn llafar, e/Wn fud, efyn rymid. — 
Dychymyg di ptcy yw 
Cread cyn dilyw. 

He is loquacious, he is mute, he is full of motion. 

Do thou imagine who is 

A creature before the deluge. 

Ceisiwyd cythrenliaeth 

Nt aHwyd a fynwyd ; methlwyd wyftfan. ik Brycheiniawg. 

There was sought the aid of demons : 

What was wanted has not been effected, foiled they have also been. 

Crist Celi, poed mi, o'm meithfatnt synwyr, 

Ai syniwy cyn henalot. Cyuddeb*. 

Christ the Mysterious, be that I, from my profound reason, 
May consider him before old age. 

Sec. 2. Of the adjective Pronouns. 

The Pronouns of appropriation, or adjective Pronouns, are of several 
kinds; namely, the possessive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite, 

1. The Possessive Pronouns are the following : 

Singular. Plural. * 

My>fy> u m » my. J£*»» «»» y*> onr * 

Man, mine, Ny, oars. 

Eiddof, mine. Einom t einym, our own. 
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Ty, dy, yth, eith, thy. 

Tauy thine. 

Eiddot, eiddyt, thine own. 

Ei, e, his. 

Ei t i, her. 

Eiddo, its. 

Eiddi, hers. 



Eick, ach, ych, your. 

Awck, your. 

Eiddock, eiddych, eiddawch, your own. 

-Eu, «, their. 

Eiddynt, their. 

Eiddu, their. 

Eiddydd, their. 



To the Possessive Pronouns may he subjoined Aim, and fonaJi, self, and 
hunain, selves ; and in their simple form, or thus combined, they may fol- 
low the personal pronouns. 

The pronouns ym, cin, yth, eich, very frequently suffer an elision of 
their vowels; and in the dialect of North Wales ei becomes i; and after 
the preposition i, to, it irregularly changes to w ; as t'tr, instead of iddei: 
and anciently wy was often used. 



Examples. 

Myhun mi wanglaf : 

Fy mrodyr a'm tymyr a gwynaf ! 

Myself I feeble and sick : 

My brothers and my native place I mourn ! 

Gwych wyd, y falwen— • 
A rhyfedd bod dy ddodrefn 
ftk gylch, a'th dy ar eith cern. 

Clever art thou, the snail ; 

And sarprizing is it that thy furniture is 

In thy compass, and thy house on thy back* 

Ni arfaidd neb y tau. 
No body dares to come on thine. 

Marw/y nglyw, byw my human ! 
Dead my leader, myself alive ! 

A hoenwawr haf, o'i 'stafell, 
A'm dengys a't bys o bell. 

And summer of playful ray, from her chamber, 
Does point of me with her finger from afar. 

Mau gur Owain ab Urien 
Reged, am dy weled, wen ! 

Mine the pain of Owain son of Urien 
Of Reged, for beholding thee, fair maid ! 



Uywarch Hen. 



L, Morris. 



G. RyfeL 



JAyumrck Hen, 



J. Da y Btiwf. 



Gut, Ouasa. 



Oynesa henaint ar lied arwedd ; 

Dy glost, dy ddrem, dy ddaint, neud adwedd ! G.abyr Y. Cock. 

Old age draws near over the whole of the aspect ; 

Thy ear, thy visage, thy teeth, do they not decay ! 

•' 

Tristyd a'm cyfyd cofion Uef a deigr 

Am degwch tri chantref . G.abM.ab Dafydd. 

Sorrow will of me raise recollections of moaning and tear 
For the beauty of three provinces. 
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Cymerawdd an Daw an dihewyd, 
Canys efa'n gorng ac a*n gweryd. 

Take did our God our resolution, 

For he did us make and us will redeem. 

Gwel dy kun yn dy gymydawg. 
Behold thyself in My neighbour. 

Nend afar galar 

Am fan deg « llan lliw ny f gorthir I 

Is there not the gloom of mourning, 

For the maid fair her form of the hue of the upland snow 1 



M. ah Gwakhmai, 



Adage, 



G.ab M. ub Dqfydd. 



Nid modd mau dewi heb honi ptcy oeddynt, 

Prynesynteiimoli. Gwalehmau 

It is not possible for my being silent without asserting who they were, 
They merited their eulogy. 



Daw dofyddiad 

Ys ton di wlad nef. 

God the regenerator, 

It is thine thou the kingdom of heaven* 

Oes anhawdd ys einym oil i gyd. 
A life of diffieatty is ours altogether. . 

Gwae fi fy mod yn fyw ! 
Woe me my being alive ! 

Awch roddaf arawd orawen gyffes ; 

A web roddes awch rhen 

Wrth awch bodd atechbod yn Uawen. 



TmHesin. 



Ein. Wan. 



Llywarch Hen. 



Cynddeluf. 



Yen I will give an oration of acknowledgement of the exalted muse ; 

To you did your lord bestow 

To be according to your wish your being joyful. 



Dym gwedda arddas ; dym gwaddawl a hi : 
Megys i ddewrwr y dywedi. 

To me befitting is honour ; me endow with her : 
As if to a courageous man thou dost speak. 

2. The Demonstrative Pronouns are the following: 



LI P. Moch. 



Simple* 



Hum, m. this. 
Hon, f* this. 
Hyn, n. this. 



) k y rhai hyn, these. 

> Plural: 

\ y rhai ynta, these here. 



Humyma, m. this here. ^ 

Compound. Honyma, f. this here. > Plural: y rhai hynyma, these ones here^ 

Hynyma, n. this here. J ., ' 

Speaking of th$ 2d 

^ V rhai hyna. person, or of an ob- 

f Plural: y . . . ' 



Hwna, m. that. 
Simple. Hona, f. that. > 

Hyna, n. that. ) 



y rhai yna, 



ject under cogm* 
zance. 
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Hwnyna, m. that there. \ Speaking of the 2d 

Compound. Honyna, f. that there. V p] ura ) : y r fai hynyna. person, or of an ob- 

Hynyna, n. that there. ) jcetaear or present. 

Hwnacw y m. that yonder \ 
Compound. Hanacw, f. that yonder. Jpfcaa : » rhm %***/ 

Hynacw,n. that yonder. ) * r ** % w. yu«««r. 

Speaking of the 3d 

Hwnw, m. that. ) person, that if dis- 

Simple. Homo, f. that. \ Plural: f rh*i Ay*y. taut, or not under 

Hyny, n. that. J thoaft om*> cognizance. 



These Demonstrative Pronouns make a discrimination of persons and 
situation* for which the English this and that ajre not equivalent. 

BXAMFU*. 

A well di Atom t Dost thorn see this male f 

Oweiaf : a hwna, a hema, hefyd. I do se* : and <4a4 »*fe> *nd that female 
also. 

Ptry oedd hdnof Who was tiatfmaUT 

Newydd da yw hyn. Good news is this. 

Pa bryd oedd hyny t What time was that f 

Pera i Aibta fyned at hono. Bid ttot firmmk thane to g+ to that female 
absent* 

Mae yn rhaid i hum, a Atvuyma, a hwna, a Atntynn, fyned at hwnw. It is 
necessary for this male, and Mu here, and ffat, and I hat there, to go to that 
male absent. 

Nid hon, na Ad»a, ond honacw fa gyda feswax Mot this female, nor ffat 
female, but fAat gender female, was with Mat n*fe nis e if . 

Trelgl i'r galon hon hoen geirw creignaint glwys 

Gloat alar ofeUiaint. G. ab M. ab Dtffdd. 

To fats heart will the hoe of the foam of the fair rock-brooks torn 
Th e anxieties of the pang of grief. 

Ysgafn oedd geayf esgaxad pob dyn, 

With Aim ijywefya Uyw Perfeddwlad. BUddyn Fardd. 

Light was It to me the separation of every man, 

To CMs liywelyn the roler of the Midland country. 

firaiot gwlad Paradwys a'm cynnwyso; 

Breniniaeth gywiw gywir adao. Jfe%r «* 

The pre-eminence of the state of Paradise may ft harbour me ; 
A kingdom altogether excellent and perfect is that, 

3. The Indefinite Pronouns are these : 

Amhell, some, speaking of number. 

Rhai, some, speaking of number. 

Rhyw, some, speaking of kind. Rhyw beth, some thing. 

Avail, other, another. Un ae avail, one and another. 
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AraUion, o r ttf » others #» ac ereill, we and others. 

Pawb, every, every body, mil. 

Po6, every, each. 

Z/a//, other. Hum a'r tfatf, this and the other. 

Lleill, others. 

Naill, either; one. Y naill ben, the one end. 

Neb, none, any. Nid oat neb* there is none. 

Nebawd, none. 

Nebun, no one ; any one. 

l/n, one. Ni bu yma un, there has not been one here. 

Oil, all. Doant ollyno, they will all come there. 

Rhyvwn, some one. 

Rhywrai, some ones. 

Examples. 
JWeasw^wdaas^rihjwn^wdpaow. iM<uj«. 

Thai* It wo juMfertnne tint seme good tataiie May irt ba liad /row sf .. 

Ni ellir damwain na/o da i rat. Adage* 

No event can be that may not be food for $ome. 

AraUion gamweithredoedi. Dafydd Ddm o Hiraddug. 

Others of misdeeds. 

Nid da gwaith an cledd na juro ddau ereill Vr wain. Adage. 

Not good the act of ana swotri that wHl not send two oiacrs into the sheath. 

Nid oes ond dim a dim rhwng y naiU a'r UaU. Adage. 

There is but nothing and netting between the one and the other. 

Os dir nn cengant y Matt. Adage. 

If sure one certain the other. 

Ni ddigonir nebawd 

Heb gyfoeth y Trindawd. Talietin. 

Enriched will be no one 

Without the power of the Trinity. 

Llan Gadfan, ger glan glaafor, 

Ni llefais net amis tras oi hjagor ; 

Ni chymhwyll neb twyll tpUn e£ dor. Llywelyn Fardd. 

The church of Cadvan by the Ihora df the ban m, 

None will dare trespass over iteinmnda; 

No kind of deceit will contrive to make a hole in its door. 

Cynghor da ni thyr ben nebmn. Adage. 

Good advice will not break the head of any one. 



O bobliadon 



Rhai yo ddrad, ereill yn ddoeihion, 

Rhai ttwfr tra Hafar eu son, 

Ac ereill taerlew termudion. M. P, Moch* 

G 2 
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Of variant mortals, —mi are bold, oram wise ones, 
Smns over timid over load tkrir talk, 
And otk*r$ ardently vigorous silent ones. 

Pei canffai bawb a'« dyddysgai, 

Ni eheffid annysg yn neb rkai. Adage. 

If *U could pereeive what would be instructive to them, 
There would not he found lack of learning In my eats. 

Na liwla i neb el dynged ; 

Heb mi aid mb i aned. Aneurin. 

Reproach to ae tas his destiny; 
Without fault no one has been born. 

Sec. 3. Of the Relative Pronouns. 

The Relative Pronouns are of two kinds, those that answer to an antece- 
dent; and such as denote an indefinite relation, and interrogation. 

1. The first olass consists of demonstrative mnd indefinite pronouns, having 
their forms changed to the relative by the addition of the articles ; and which 
are the following : 

Yr hum, ». he that, whoso, who ; which. 

Yrhon, f she that, whoso, who. 

Yrkyn, n. it that, that which, that 

Yr kwna, m. he that, who is present or in cognisance. 

Yr kona, f. she that, who is present. 

Yr kyna, a. it there, that, it that is present 

Yr kwnw, he that, whoso, who that is absent 

Yr kono, she that, who that is absent 

Yr hyny, it that, or that which is absent 

Yr un, the one, whoso, who, which. 

Yneb, that which, whoso. 

Y sawl, whoso ; which. 

Y rkai, those, such ones. 

Y Uall, the other. 

Y UeiU, the others. 
Ynaill, the one ; either. 

Y rkai kgn, these here, these. 

Y rkai kyna, those there, those present 
Yrhai hyny, those absent 

Y rhaiyma, these here ; these* 

Y rkai yna, those present. 

Y rkai yno, those absent 

Y rkai acw, those yonder. 

Yrhai ereill, the other ones, the others. 

Y naill rai, the other party, the other ones. 

2. Pronouns of Indefinite Relation and Interrogation. 
Pvoy, what one ; what person, who. 
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!*«, which ; pa «», which one; pa yr *n, which the one ; pa; rai f which 

* ones ; pa sawlf how many ? 
Py, what ; py betk ? what thing ? what ? 

£x A MP LBS. 

Piry a wyr cana 

Gcr bron yr Iesu ? Talierin. 

Who knows how to sing 
la the presence of Jesus ? 

Pryda a wnaf, pa raid nerth? Gro. Owain. 

Compose poetry I shall do, what occasion for strength ? 

Ni ddawr dedwydd pa addef. Adage. 

The happy cares not what habitation. 

Pwy enw y teir-caer 
Rhwng Uiant a llaer? 

What the name of the three ramparts 
Between the flood and ebb? 

Gwreiddlew nad byw ha wnaf oft golled ? Bieddyn Fardd. 
The courageous lion that not being alive what shall I do for his 
loss? 



Talierin. 



Talierin. 



Talierin. 



A wddosti— r— 
Enaid pwy ei hadneu ; 
Pwy bryd ei haelodau — 
Daiar pwy ei lied ; 
Neu pwy ei thewed ? 

Dost thou know, 
The soul which her situation ; 
What the aspect of her members 
The earth what her breadth ; 
Or what her thickness ? 

A wddosti 

Py goreu meddwdawd 
O fedd a bragawd ? 

Dost thou know 

What has caused intoxication 

From mead and bragget ? 



Sec. 4. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

A Personal Pronoun mast precede a noun, if no other word intervenes ; 
and also when it is accompanied only by an adjective or by an article ; as, 
ti ddyn, thou a man ; ef egvcan ddyn, he a feeble man ; At yfun, she the 

damsel. 

It is optional for the pronoun to precede or to follow, a verb, as well 
alone as when connected with other words ; but with an active verb, when 
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it foilowi the pronoun* it ii usual to put the adverbial particle a before the 
verb : as, tomiai hi am hyn, hisoniai am asm* or hi a soniuiam hyn, hi am hyn 
a soniai, or am hyn At amiai, or mm hyn m aim hi, about this she would 
mention. 

The Possessive Pronoun precedes the noun, which it governs ; except 
man and tan, which are pronouns of a peculiar kind, sometimes used in po- 
etical language, and generally after the noun preceded by an article : as, dy 
ael, thy brow ; gwlad fy mam, the country of my mother ; ein mam triad, 
our mother country. 

When the Personal Pronoun is required to be emphatic, there is a pecu- 
liar idiom in Welsh of expressing the possessive pronoun before the noun 
governed by it and the personal pronoun after it ; and with which idiom 
there is no analogy in English : as, dy le di yw hum ae nid ei Ue hit thy place 
is this and not her place. 

A pronoun must agree with its antec eden t, and die ootm for which it 
stands, in gender and number. 

When d performs the functions of a RelativePronoun, it agrees with the 
antecedent of all persons, the verb agreeing also with the antecedent ; as, 
dyma yfun i garaf, this is the damsel whom I love. But for the sake of 
emphasis, we also express the pronoun: as, ckwi oedd y rhai a garaswn, you 
were those whom I had loved. 

Examples. 

Y mawr drugarawg Dduw jm wnaf ! Liywarch Hen. 
The great merciful God what shall I do ! 

Ni ddawr newynawg pa ys. Adage. 

The hungry cares not what he devours. 

Py gynnmil y byd, 

Na tyrth yn eisiwyd ; 

Nen'r byd pel syrtbiai, 

Py ar yd gwyddai ; 

Ptryetgogynnaliaif TaUesU. 

What sustains the world, that it isls net for leek; 

Or the world if it were to fall, what on wsaM It tessMef 

Whc would st prop up ? 

Man aur rhodd yas rhoddion glyn : 

Mi Lywarch, Htkau Lywelyn. U. P. Meek. 

Mine ruddy gold as my pure gifts : 
/ Llywarch, thou oho Llywelyn. 

Dioryfig dyn ni welo ; 

Ni ddydawr, ni ddawr cwdd /•. Uefocd. 

Void of exertion the man who leaks not ; 

That concerns himself not, that cares not what may be. 

Dy deyrn feibon, 

Haelaf dynedon, 

Wy canant en hysgyrota 

Yn nhiredd eu galon. TaUeein. 

2*v royal sous, most gta*n>as of mm, tmtir shafts wit whajek 
In the lands of their foes. 
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CHAP* IV. Of Adjbctivbs. 



Sbo. I. Of it* nature and various kinds of Adjective, 

Asa substantive implies abstractedly any thing capable of being named, 
so every such substantive is also possessed of qualities, which its simple 
najne does not express. 

Therefore, as expressed by Edeyrn, " the accidental quality, or Ad- 
jective, appertaining to the substantive, signifies every thing that of itself 
cannot subsist* without having its concomitant substantive; or, which 
denotes not the substance in its abstract state, hut in its kind, its nature, 
its complexion, its form, and its attribute ; whatever that may be, different 
from another coexistent with it as to substance, but of a dissimilar aspect, 
as to the quality of accident." 

Adjectives are formed of two kinds of words; namely, the Primitives 
and Derivatives. 

The discrimination of Gender is partial with respect to primitive a4j€t- 
tives ; and the derivatives are totally exempt from it. 

Number is also partial ; and indeed optional in moat oatas. 

The Adjectives are susceptiMe'bf degrees of comparison* 

The Tales of Literal Mutation regulate the initial changes, which oecur 
in the eoHooation and government of adjectives. 



Sec. 2. Of the Primitive Adjective*. 

The Adjectives of the primitive form consist of elementary words, with- 
out the additions of the common terminations, which characterise the de- 
rivatives. 

Several Adjeetives of this class are susceptible of a masculine and a 
feminine gender; and consequently they ohange their forms, by assuming 
the vowels that are characteristic of the masculine or feminine, so as to 
agree with the gender of tike nouns witt which they are used* 

The fallowing are the Primitive Adjectives* wluch admit of being modi- 
fied to be masculines or feminities : 



Masc. 


Fern. 


English* 


Masc. 


Fern. 


English. 


Brychy 


Brech, 


brindled. 


Hum, 


Idem* 


bare. 


Bychan, 


Bechen, 


little. 


Lfym t 


JufSSJf, 


sharp. 


C/fioni, 


C/TOSI, 


bending. 


Melyn* 


Helen, 


yellow. 


Crwn, 


Cron 9 


round. 


MmU> 


*UU, 


sultry. 


Dau, 


Bwy f 


two. 


Pwl 9 


Pol 


bluut. 


Gwymp, 


Gwemp, 


splendid. 


Swr 9 


£#r, 


sullen. 


Gwyn, 


Gwm, 


white. 


Sicrth, 


Sorth 9 


steep. 


Gwyrdd, 


Gwerdd, 


green. 


Turn, 


Tdn, 


broken. 


Hyll, 


Hell 


frightful. 


Tyn 9 


Ten, 


tight. 


Bysb, 


Hesb t 


dried. 
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These Adjectives with Gender lose that characteristic when they take 
the plural form, or have any of the terminations, by which they become 
derivative ; and by losing such a characteristic they retain the form nnder 
which they denote the masculine gender. 

The Primitive Adjectives may or may not agree* in number with their 
substantives, optionally, as the euphony may require ; but the prevailing 
form is for both to be in the same number ; that is, when the noun is made 
plural for the adjective to be so also. 

These Adjectives are made plural two ways, either by the inflection of 
their vowels, or by adding the plural terminations on and ion, which are the 
only ones that the adjectives take. 

The following are examples of the Adjectives, which generally take the 
plural form, to agree with their nouns: 



Sing. 

Byekan, 

Cain, 

Cam, 

Cock, 

Coeg, 

Crin, 

\JTwm, 

Crwn, 

Cryeh, 

Ball, 

Clarw, 

Gicag, 

Cwan, 

Had, 

Hyll, 



PIUT. 


English* 


Sing. 


Plur. 


English. 


Byehmin, 


little. 


^BvSJVBr^P^P A 


Lkision, 


trailing. 


Ceinion, 


bright. 


Llawn, 


Uawnion,. 


fuU. 


Ceintim, 


crooked. 


Lhtm, 


Hymnm, 


hare. 


Cockion, 


red. 


Uydan, 


Llydain, 


broad. 


Cosy to*, 


false. 


Main, 


Meinion, 


fine. 


Ctinion, 


brittle. 


Mavw, 


JUstnooUp 


dead. 


Crymimi, 


bending. 


JuMWT, 


Jiawrion, 


great. 


Crynion, 


round. 


Newydd, 


NwytlduMi 


i new. 


Crychion, 


ruffled. 


Noeth, 


Noethion, 


naked. 


Cry/urn, 


strong. 


Oer> 


Oerion, 


cold. 


Deillion, 


blind. 


Poeth, 


Poetkion, 


hot 


Geirwon, 


rough. 


Rhydd, 


Smyddsm, 


loose. 


Gweigien, 


empty. 


Sato, 


StHwum, 


ilL 


Gweinion, 


weak. 


Thos, 


Tlysion, 


pretty. 


Haelion, 


generous. 


Trwm, 


Trynion, 


heavy. 


Hylhon, 


frightful. 


Tyn 9 


Tynwn, 


tight. 



The Primitive Adjectives combined with nouns form compound epithets, 
which occur very frequently in poetry. They may be also subjoined to 
prefixes, either to enhance or to negative their quality. 



Examples. 

Gwlydd wrth tria/AI wrth wlad gffiumeU ; 
Gone wrth arw wrth awr gyminedd. 

Meek to the meek in a social country ; 
Rough to the rough in the hoar of conflict. 



CfnddeUc. 



Hawid fa ei chara-— — 

Hwyl orne haul fre ar froydd glasfor, 

Pan fydd gloew goror, gorwymp llethrydd. 



I&rwerih Fvckun. 



It was easy to love hei 

Of the brilliant course of the rising son on the regions of aa asnre sea, 

When bright is the horizon, trmscenienUw brittumt the cliffs. 
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Ton welt ortwya togpfcfr wrth drewydd, 

Gyjliw ag arien awr yd gyanjridi H. ab Owain, 

A «>*i*«,/»aa wo hws d war* iwjui i m ti against the shores, 
O/iAe same cetoift* with hoar the time it riots* 

Oedd glew, oedd tom cjftl flOtt gel ; 

Oedd glwyiy dfettrtfa", katdd, HyWel. Bleddyn Fardd. 

He was brave, he was a lion before the covering veil ; 
Lonely, without rtptoack, comelf, was tfywel. 

tthodrt— 

Ef yn spot, yn olod anfon ; 

Ef ditfyJ diwtll gwleddiadon. «. P. Jlfocfc. 

Rhodri, 

lie is diffident, bestowing of wealth ; 

He without diffidence supplied the partakers of banqoets. 

CeroJs cyfeiliw gwen wtwf yn Oflhwywd* M. ab Ofcato. 

I loved her who is like in hue to the /air dawn in the evening time. 

With gama brwynen braidd na ddygwydd, 

Bechanigen soon tie* as fogwydd. H, ab OlarfM, 

In stopilftag over a rash osarool/ bat she flats* 
The tiny Uttte/atr one wmk her gait. 

(yirtti a *<*» yW h6n, 
gg/tttt ertrai ton, 
Paw Qrdd qriar Awn, 

A lion ei ttois* Gr. «* U. ab Tudyr. 

Fair art sjfriffAfiy is she, 0/ toaal hue to the ebb of the wave, 
When of erasjricvoao bosom* add pleasing her sound. 

Uylaihr ei ysgwyd, esgud baran gwrdd, 

Myltftnyn Cjrhwrdd cyhoedd waedffrau. Llygad Gwr. 

Highly poUohed his shield, ewi/t the or<fatt shafts, 
Jtferi keenly coming in contact in public blood spilling. 

Mudd fydd gryd grym aer ; 
Vsgor glyw g liwdaot 

Ysgwyd g-Iaer glod arlwy. Cynddelw. 

Roddy will be the dread of tile Might of sfataghter ; 

The defence of the leader ardently brave 

A splendid shield preparing the feast of fame. 

Oedd batch gwafob golohiad ei lain ; • 

Oedd beilch gweilch gweled ei werin. D. Benfras, 

Proud was the hero of the reeking of his blade J 
Proud were htroes with seeing bis retinae. 

— — Cyfym daered 

Cyflhoion, ffteeiUtfoft, gwtilcb ogyfred. Cynddelw. 

Amply 1 have been enrldhed with 

Unifom coloured oneojpak mu* f hawks equalling in swiftness. 

H 
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Porthais alar frwm itw m wi odrlg gwy th, 

Am wawr llwyth a Ueithig I Em. Wan. 

I have bona tbe lossy affliction of the «moiw tarrying of wrath, 
For the glory of a nation and a throne t 



CmjUmtr gwawr dydd pan ddwyra hynt, 

Ctfiw eirygomyn gorwydd epynt, 

Rhln wolaith woleddf w*U» dremynt Rhian. 



Cyaddeto. 



Ukt the rodsjmcy of the dawn of day when rbing in ita coarse, 

Equal in Ant to the anew tramuendently whilt of the summit of the precipice; 

Of mildness secretly consuming Is the bright countenance of the nymph. 

Sbc. 3. Of the derivative Adjectives. 

The Derivative Adjectives are other words becoming such, by the ad- 
dition of certain characteristic terminations. There is a great variety of 
those terminations, each of a peculiar import, by which the qualities they 
characterise are variously modified. 



The following is a list of the Terminations : 
Terminations. Abstract impart. 



- English. 

Golden, gilt. 

Boyish, boylike. 

Beauteous. 

Abounding with belly. 

Manly. 

Talkative. 

Loved. . 

Costly. 

Pitying . 

Devilish. 

Peaceful. 

Of gold. 

Cadellian. 

Bloody. 

Mischievous. 



Some of these Terminations may be joined together, so that the last 
shall modify the absolute character of the preceding one ; as follows : 



Aia\ 


Covering ; plenal. 


Enraid, 


Aidd, 


Tending to; like. 


Mabaidd, 


Aim, 


Continuous, full of. 


Prydain, 


Awg, 


Abounding with. 


Boliawg, 


Awl t 


Relating to. 


Gwrawl, 


AWT} 


Continuous. 


Getrtawr, 


Edig, 


Endued with. 


Car edig 9 


Fawr, 


Great. 


Gwerthfawr, 


Gar, 


Addicted to. 


Trugar, 


*9, 


Blended with. ;" 


Diawlig, 


Lawn, 


Full. 


Heddychlaum 


In, 


Consisting of. 


Eurin, 


1*9* 


Of the nature of. 


Coddling, 


Lyd t 


Symptomatic. 


Owaedfyd, 


Us 9 


Involved in. 


Drygiomu. 



Awg 


Aidd 


Awg 


Awl 


Lawn 


Us 


Aidd 


Awl 


Edig 


Awl 


Us 


Awl 


Us 


Aidd 


In 


Awl 


Fawr 


Us 



Taiogaidd, 
Cymydogawl, 
Boddlomu, 
Santeiddiawl, 
' Caredigawl, 
Iachutawl, 
Trejnusaidd, 
Gerwinawl, 
Clodforu*, 



Rather boorish 

Neighbourly. 

Contented. 

Sanctified. 

Affectionate. 

Salutary. 

Orderly. 

Severe. 

Renowned. . 
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The derivative Adjectives have not the characteristic of gender in their 
structure ; they are therefore put in construction with nouns of all genders. 

The Adjectives of this class seldom take the plural form, except in 
poetical language, when they are made to agree with plural nouns with 
happy effect. 

The Adjectires in the plural form, besides being connected with plural 
substantives, do also stand for nouns themselves. Thus, nefolum leoedd, are 
heavenly place*; but nefolion, alone, mean heavenly ones, or heavenly beings. 

r . 

Examples. 

Daw dewin, gwerthefln gwyrttaa, 

Dywallaw attan ran o'th radau. Ein. ab Gwakhmai. 

God omniscient, sovereign of wonders, 

Be shedding towards us a portion of thy blessings* 

Ti deyrn terwyn buddy gawl; 

Mi brydydd brydest anianawl; 

Ti wron ore* eneidiawl; 

Mi digardd dy fawr fardd a'th fawl. LI, P. Mock. 

Tfcou & fierce victorious king; 
I a poet of natural genius ; 
1 Tboa a hero superior of soul; 

1 without reproach thy great bard that sings thy praise. 

Dyniadon defnyddiaist i'th oddau ; 

Dyniawl ddyn doniawg wyf innau. Ein. ab Gwakhmai. 

Mortals thon hast formed for. thy purpose; 
A human being greatly gifted too am I. 

Yssym odd arfrudd 

Arbenig benaeth mab maeth meddgyrn. Ein. ab Gwakhmai. 

To me there is a lord of ruddy weapon, 

A peculiar chieftain foster-son of mead -horns. 

Nid hugar ond hawddgar ; 

Nid earedig ond cariadus . Adage. 

None is loving but the amiable ; 
None is beloved but the lovely. 

Pan el Rhys yn rhwysg ei arfau, 
Arfawg, eymynawg, cymynad oswydd, 

Oes iddndd nid tynged. IX. P. Moch. 

When Rhys goes in the strength of his arms, 
Armed, having the power of hewing, let him hew the flying foes. 
Life to them is not fated. 

Gwae a el yn ngam yn nghymlegyd Cain, 

Cynryfelawg, lygriad enbyd. Meilyr ab Gwalchmau 

Woe such as goes into iniquity in the same respect as Cain, 
Being the first rebellious, of awful corruption. 

H 2 
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Ardwyed eadatr, #«*> vtft weiaf he**, 

Arwrmdd Qyounro fjparode Mord&f. Uyvxlyn Fardd- 

Ruler of a throne, s*t*r/«i thai I behold All night, 
A hero* Welshman jtredtf «l as Mordaf . 

Y gwr 4 oren or tpyrotp l edneiat, 

Ae adnao detooMif, 
Rrglyw fi y Arglwydd! »naaisasii)f 
Krgiy wed gwawr nyfed stf«wf. BMr Sm. 

The being that caused the aeriel winged ones, 

And eertai* sojoorners, 
Hear me, Lord ! coif fatal 
Is a readiness to hear with the dawn of oabseJoi alary. 

Dow— Naf stefawifa* a sWiasffc* ffiwch. B«/««* Ddn. 

God, the supreme of tirrtsf rial Wlff and ditto* tofef fall of velocity. 

Gefsasdda* Fair, aw, wfddm t JHmi0 fanon, 

Tl a fegaist, ae a borthaiat a byrth dynlop, Chfydd Ddu. 

Ghritut Mary, a gentU, coawly, delicate paragon. 

Thou didst aoorish, and didst sapper* hsa flstt witf saafawt ajeju 

Yraelwjd hon ai goglnd gawr, 

Mwy gorddyfnasal ar el flawr 

Medd a meddwon eirUuer. JUtftfttrdi Aira. 

This hearth deserted by the shoot of war, 
More congenial would on its 6oor have been 
The mead and lofagosat dranken men. 

Sec. 4. Of the Cn pya rtf fii a/ ir»ae<waf, 

Adjectives are susceptible of certain degrees of comparison, by which 
their absolute form is modified, either to enhance or to extenuate its signi- 
fication. 

Such a comparison of Adjectives may be effected by three different 
ways ; namely, by certain qualifying adverbs preceding the adjective In its 
positive state ; by joining prefixes to it ; and by adding at the end of it se- 
veral terminations. 

The adverbs used to denote degrees of c ean p ariaesi are, can, snor, sawn/, 
mwyaf; as, cow dxrioned, equally as pleasing; aMT<ftn<* 9 so jfawng; mwg 
tirion, more pleasing : mwyaf thrum, most pleasing. 

The prefixes that denote comparison are, cy, cyf, can, go, got, tied, tra: 
as» eyfdeg, cydeced, and cyndewd* equally fair; godeg, somqwhat fair; got- 
theg $ extremely fair ; Uetteg, partly fair ; iratkcg, over fair* 

The terminations, which regularly mark the degrees of comparison, are 
ed, ach, of. By the fijat i& depoted equality ;* by the next a comparative 
increase or diminution ; and by the last a superlative degree of any quality 
denoted by the positive state ; as, 

Main, slender; meined, so slender; nte iw eA , mere slender; meinqf, 
most slender. 

•This is pec«Maf I* the Wet*. 63-§ 
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Haetionus gracious ; haelionmed, sogvaeiotts 5 kaetommaah, more gracious; 
haeUmsmsaf, most gracious. 

To these may be added the termination aidd, which also denotes compa- 
rison, like ish, in the English word sweetish. 

The adjectives da, drwg, hir, mawr, bach* ken, ieuanc, owing to their 
being very familiar, are generally compared in an irregular manner, as here 
laid down. 



Positive. 




Equal. 


Comparative* 


Superlative 


1 Da, 


Good 


Mordda 


Gweli 


Goreu 


2 Dndg, 


Bad 


Morddrwg 


Gwaeth 


Gwaethaf 


3 Bir 9 


Long 


Mor hir 


Bwy 


Bwyaf 


4 Mawr, 


Great 


Morfawr 


Mwy 


Mwyaf 


5 Bach, 


Little 


Morfach 


Llai 


IMiaf 


3 Ben, 


Old 


Mor hen 


Byn 


Hynaf 


7 Intone, 


Young 


Marieuanc 


Iqu 


leuengaf 



The above, though they may be all regularly compared, are often sup- 
plied from some of the following, owing to their corresponding in the sense 
required 10 tto comparison. 



Positive. 




Equal. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


1 GweU 


Improved 


GweUed 


Gwellach 


Gwettaf 


1 Goreu 


Superior 


Goreued 


Goreuach 


Goreuaf 


2 Gwaeth 


Detoriatcd 


Gwaethed 


Gwaethaeh 


Gwaethaf 


3 Hwy 


Extended 


Hwyed 


Hwyach 


Bwyaf 


4 Mwy 


Magnified 


Mwyed 


Mwyaoh 


Mwyaf 


5 Llai 


Extenuated 


Lleied 


Lleiach 


Lleiaf 


6 Hyn 


Senior 


Hyned 


fiynaek 


fW 


7 Ian 


Junior 


letted 


leuaok 


hmaf 



The various forms of comparison above explained are applicable to all 
kinds of adjectives. 

Examples. 



Merch brenin dwyrain a ddaeth i Frefi- 
( Wrth glywed daed tynged Dewi. 

A daughter of a king of the east did come to Brevi, 
By hearing koutfood the destiny of Dewi. 

Amdy ta*4, 
Bar44 tacfeawd, 
A fcriddfaned 

Gwrdd ofyuion. 

for thattho« art «Q beauteous f let a bard murmur, 
And let him loudly sigh his ardent wishes. 

FymaveJiqrtyqgtj), 

CyfreAk%9fj\*n. 

My steed of yellow watte, 
£» iwifl 9* a s**imew. 



G. Brycheiniawg, 



W. Ueyn* 



£ftMt»ft 
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GoaMef wn, gwylwn gwmeUd tram 

Gwyth gyMUl ! U. P. Jfea. 

Let us be patient, let at bewail hew wretched upon as 
The contact of wrath ! 

Cynnwyg k gaflaf 

Or parth g orewef. TmUeiin. 

Reception I thalt obtain 
From the most exalted part. 

Cam DnW, tf diatfeirief gwaith ; 
Eilwaith nag cyfraith y «y frimf 
Ef yn ddiwael hael hawl gymhtmef. Metlyr eJb Gwelchmai. 

Loving God, it is the most not to be repented of work ; 

Again for the law I do account 

It an nndebated generous prl? ilege the most dignified. 

Drwg yw yn' drjced an bnchedd ! G. eh Gwrgenm. 

Evil is it to as that to ml our life t 



Syniwn 

Dielwed fydd dyn y dydd y gaaer I Grab ft Ynad Ceck. 

Let us consider, 

How ketpteee is man the day he is born ! 

Arien deced, 
Elrian drafted, 
Arwydd codded 
Am dy giried, 

Erdygaru! Gro. Ddu. 

As the hoar §o fair, of splendid state, the token of affliction 
For thy pleasure, on account of loving thee ! 

Gorpwyf Gorfod gorphowys baradwvs ban, 

Myn na bydd dyn na *ym na to* ! £m. ab Gwakkmai. 

May I be to obtain the rest of the region of paradise, 
Where man will not be older nor ywager I 

Sec. 5. Syntax of the Adjective*. 

1. The idiom of the Welsh language requires that the Adjective, in 
its positive state, should follow the substantive to which it belongs. 

The Adjectives of number are an exception to this rule ; and so are the 
adjective pronouns ; for both these classes generally precede the noun. 

The foregoing rule embraces the general idiom, but a deviation from it, 
as far as no other words are concerned, does not produce a false construc- 
tion, nor does it in the least alter or destroy the sense ; so that, in poetical 
language, it is very frequently done. However, the adjective cannot so well 
precede its noun, when it is anywise modified by an adverb. 

2. No change is produced in the form of a noun, except as far as 
relates to the initial mutation, by being preceded by the adjective. A 
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remarkable elucidation of this, in the Welah is, that Bonus want no plural 
termination after adjectives of number, because the adjective is competent 
to denote a plural in itself. Thus we say tri dyn for three men, but which 
strictly means three of men in the aggregate. Yet with the addition of a 
preposition the noun takes a plural form with an adjective of number ; 
as tri o ddynion, equivalent, to three men* but more literally three of men, or 
three from among men. 

3. In all compound epithets, the first component part qualifies or 
modifies the following one; so that adjectives are always prefixed to nouns; 
and if two nouns are joined together, the preceding one assumes the nature 
of an adjective to the other. 

4. Adjectives in a state of comparison are so adapted, that they may 
be optionally made to precede or to follow the nouns. 

5. Several Adjectives may come together, either preceding or following 
the noun, to which they belong ; and they may intervene between such a 
noun and another, that is its genitive or object. 

Examples. 

The figures refer to the same as are put before the rules. 

Lly welyn— Mab difai, difefl* ei nerth, 

Mab diwan eirian* Iorwerth. £inion Wan. 

Llywelyn, a faultless sod, void of reproach his power, 
The void of weakness and splendid sod of Iorwerth. 

Cynhwrf tan Much 1 faran Uechan, 

Cyfnewid newydd las arfau. Uygad Gwr. 

The tumult of the fire of the gleaming aspect of lightnings. 
Be the interchange of new. blue weapons. 

— Ydoedd yn mhob 1 gobant 

Ellyllon fingeimiongant*. Dqfydd ab Gwilyn. 

There were in every apparent dingle 

A hundred wry-mouthed sprites. 

Cadr y ceidw Cadfan glan glas 1 weilgi ; 

Cadrwas* Eneas, gwanas gweddi. Uywelyn Fardd. 

Mightily will Cadvan keep the shore of the bine torrent ; 
The mighty youth of Eneas, the support of prayer. 

Hylithr y gwelais dydd golau 1 ei fndd, 

Alfeddgyrn'wirodau. UygadGwr. 

Freely gliding I beheld in open day his bounty, 
And his meadhorns' delicacies. 

Hydr, glodrydd 5 , gynnydd gynflaen Uiwed, 

Hygyrch 1 , oedd eilys. UygadGwr. 

Confident, and free of fame, the increase of the preeminent one of a tribe, 
Free of resort was his court. 
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Iddo Q wU 1 frenia Cymmro, evaueraleg 1 tdowiau, 

Gtfrawl 1 hand, beed hwyl o ddeau 1 * Lly* erf Gwr. 

lb MM, ft* rltfitril Uh ef Walts, to ample ef talents, 
Of manly claim, bo * conn* In the right 

Trlwyr a gollais, tri dyledoglon, 

Brodorloa haelon 1 o hll Rbodrl t BUddf* Patdd. 

Three men I have lost, three honourable ones, 

Oeneroai patrloti of the progeny of Rhodri t 



Horeedd mordoa hyson*, ae 

Molweh Naf nef. Dc/ydd Dim. 

Bait of mighty waive aptly sounding, and riven, 
Praise ye the Lard of heaven. 

Am wybod Saesneg, Saesnlg 1 don drygwai, 

Gwisg a gafas, las, net* edroon. Jot*. BHL 

For knowing English, attglified the (one Of the wicked chip, 
A garment he obtained, bine, of trailing skirts. 

Owelals fyrdd 1 o felrdd yn oson, 

Yn moll Rhodri rwy f dragon. U. P. Mom. 

I have seen a myriad of bards In gentle mnrmar, 
Praising Rhodri the loading prince. 

Er dy Iwyrwir 1 mrw, er dy elorwydd, 
A'r tradoeth gyfod y pryd trydydd 1 ,* 
Erbyn fy marwawl ddlweddawt* ddydd T Ltywityn GpcU. 

For the sake of thy truly complete death, for thy appearing on a bier, 
And the transcendently wise rising the third season of time, 
Receive my mortal concluding day ! 

Ys gorwyn 1 ewyn ifjyn 1 yn iwoveg, JtyW* Btnfr*. 

Transcendently white is the foam agitated in ruining. 

Caeth 1 faeth el felrdd ntaean, mwth 1 nor, 

Coeth, doeth, druo% termud, tyner* 1 LI. P. Mora. 

Restricted the fostering of his fbaw ii td barns, the aativ* chief, 
Pure, wise, brave, tacit, kind! 

Dan 1 wr a folaf, fal ym caniad Dofydd ; 

Dan 1 deg, dan 1 ddedwydd, dan 1 rydd roddiad. IMfwelj* Fvrdd* 

Two men I praise, as I am permitted of the Lord ; 
Two fair, two happy, two liberal givers. 

Dwygaf fawr 1 Aran: 

Un am fro A Inn, elfydd can 1 , 1 Ffeatfte, 

Yn ffrawddos ml Camkm* 
A'r ail yn Arfon, arfor 1 ma. LI. P. Mock. 

Two battles of ample front : 

One about the region of Aiaa, a splendid rate, with the French, 

Being ardent like Canton j 
And the second in Arvon,a maritime spot. 

• Tab U a tiatalar exctpM to Ante 1. 



Rhwyf myrdd 1 cyrdd, cotfldorloti tfrdbtftti ; 

Rhadd diludd', dileddf* gydyriftth, 

Rhy geiwid Madawg, cyu no'i lalth. Cynddelw. 

A chief of a myriad of songs, the hope of minstrels; 

A ruddy one not to be opposed, an inflexible Companion, 

Had Madog been called, before his dissBttitldti, 

Am hyn, gwar 1 forwyn, liw» gwawr fore 1 , 

Cly waf fy hgfasttbn ; fen, M landde fn ftosgt ! LI. P. Mock. 

For this, gfefflte MM, dftM hue tf 4rr?tfNifh, 

I feel my heart, broken, like a conflagration burning ! 

Fy hoen— A ddygai cyn mal 4nVrWef9<tel gjint* 1 I lor. Fyckan. 

My complexion she would take atftty 1 tiifeftfe* May, who equals in hue the 
agitated torrent. 

Gwae fit— Myned HhiWtt A^eV-rtety, 

Meinir dwf is rayaot d> 1 Q. 'ttf> Hf. db Dtfydd. 

Woe me ! that she of vigorous and slender growth is gone to the gloomy 
Bed beneath black marble ! . . 



CHAP. V. Of the A&ticle. 

SBC*ft*N 1; Of tie <&#*r**t JtyfMet, itkd thbfrfuhctioks. 

'there are two Articles in the Welsh language; which are y and yr ; 
tint the construction that demands their use is not very frequent, especially 
in ancient poetry. 

iThese Articles are both of tnein definite ; that ia, they serve to dls> 
crlifih&te a definite noun, in various forms of construction, from one thai 
1s Indefinite, tfbich is 1 always without an Article. 

There is no difference of signification between y and yr; for the adop- 
tion tit 6ne in preference to tne other is merely for the sake of euphony* 

'the y is used before words nvith consonant initials : and yr precedes 
<hdse that begin with vowels, and the letter A, on account of its affinity *6 
the' focal sound. 

The yr very frequently suffers an elision of its vowel, when preceded 
h'f another vowel, whatever letter follows,- whether a vowel or a conaouaat. 
HoVeVer this practice is too prevalent, and ought to be avoided, tispeCiaUjr 
fn elegant composition, and on solemn subjects. But there -are eanaes 
ivnete this elision prevents a disagreeable hiatus; particularly after the con- 
junctions fe and no, the prepositions t and o, and the adverb «*. 

Inhere are several forms of verbal construction wherein the Articles aa- 
sume the form of adverbs, in going before the verbs. 

Examples. 

Dygetawr y triUu 
- Rhag drych drem Iesu. Taliesin. 

The three parties will tte toroofeht 

Before the look of the countenance ef Jesus. 
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Gwae wynt y eybyddion, 
ilV hoeed-ddynloo, 
A'a camfeddyllon 

Nkladdolat EHdr S*u. 

Wm them fat misers, 

And tfe deceitful men, 

Who with their erring minds will not worship ! 

Arghrydd nef a Uawr, gwawr y gwy rthea. JtyWd 9 Caftf * 

Lord of heron and earth, the dawn of tkt wanders. 

O thyr colon rhag galar, 

K fan a fydd dan banner! CynaVWw. 

If a heart breaks from grief, 
Tit mine will be In two half es I 

Mi osodaf fiynon yn yr ncheUon. ffissya* 

I will plane a fbantaln in las high places. 

Gyr I ffordd 

Achurodraw,achau'rdrws. Gn.Owmn. 

Drive him away, and beat him thence, and shnt tht door. 

Sec. % Syntax of the Article. 

The articles y and yr by preceding a noun render it definite. 

An Article may be set before an absolute noun, or one that ia not 
governed by another, in all cases where it is required to be definite : as y 
ry, the house ; yr aden Aon, this wing. 

But a noun that by collocation stands in the state of possession, or is 
objective, by being governed by another noun, is rendered definite by such 
a collocation, and does not admit of the Article : as, pen dyn 9 the head of a 



When the adjective is put before the noun, by inverting the common 
form of construction, the Article must precede both of them ; or if two 
nouns thus come together, the first is reduced to the state of an adjective, 
by the Article going before them ; as, y pen dyn, the head man ; " Y mawr 
drugarawg Ddmw, ba wnaff the great merciful Ood, what shall I do ! 

Of two nouns connected by collocation, that which is the governing 
one, or is in the genitive case, adipits of the Article when it is required to 
be definite, unless it should be governed in its turn by another. Thus if 
several nouns follow in succession, the last only can admit of the Article : 
as, let yr haul, the heat of the sun; goleu ser y nefoedd, the light of the 
stars of the heavens; centum coron brenvn y Saeson, the jewels of the crown 
of the king of the English. 

Examples. 

Pa les cael Uoches o*r Uaid? 

Daw rano dy i'r enaid I H. Huwt y Bardd Cock. 

What benefit to obtain a covering of tks day f 
May God dispense a house for the tool ( 
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— -Pale oald awen, 
Cyn— cael o'r mar el ddorau* 
Athyledwr,o'thlawdan? Gmwmj Oram* 

—Whew wit found a mate, 

Before there was obtained of fat tern it* gents, 

And spread of water, from thy band ? 

AedyDygodirodio; 

Aed o'r tlr adar y to: 

Aeth Ieuan, ddilan ddolef, 

Al dobren o'r nen i'r nef. /. G.*b I.ab Utim*> 

Let the mice go to ramble; 

From the land let the sparrows go : 

Gone is Ienan, of disagreeable scream, 

With his thatching stick from the roof to the heaven. 

Mid da 'nhro na bai'r ty'n rfaydd, 
Adaedydyw*rdiodyddl 

Mot good my lack that the house be not open, 
And so good be the liquors I 

I ddiolch yr af 

Y tarw rhudd, at wr a'i rhoes. 

To thank thai t go 

The red holly to a person that it did give. 

Am danad ti 

Wylo'r wyf, eilw yr ed ! 

About thee weeping that I am, second In hne to the snow ! 

Doe y troswyd at yr Ieso, 

Tr nef fry Tudyr AUd. 

» 

Yesterday taothe was turned to the Jesus, 
To the heaven above. 



PART III. 



VERBS. 



CHAP I. Their various Classes defined. 

Sec. 1. Of the nature of a Verb* 

According to the grammar of Edetrn, the verb % therein called perwydd- 
iad, or causal faculty, is described to signify, "any word that denotes action 
or causation, from whatever person, thing, or being the causing may be • 
whether from; or towards any person, thing or existence. That is to say, 
every word that denotes action, or suffering of what is acted with every 
word and causation ; and that accompanied with time, mood, and person/' 
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"There are two classes of verbs : the i^<fl*j()fPp ttft and the lrannrtve 

t?er6." 

•« An intransitive verb is that, which be* a plefetttde of the import of 
speech in itself, without having an objqct to ftftribo* thklf warning after." 

" A transitive verb is that, which has an •ftjeet to another thing following 

after it" 

" A verb is of a twofold quality, the aa^fe, w$|foe passive." 

" The active verb designates the perfarftattee of sons* action.*' 
The passive is that, which expresses the suffering of such action." 
There are two numbers appertaining to a verb, as there are to a 
noun ; that is, the singular and the plural*" 

" Three persons belong to the verb: the first, the second, agd the third." 

"There are six moods appertaining \o a verb: t^ajt is tp sa,y, the infini- 
tive, the imperative, the indicative, the subjunctive, the optative, and the 
potential." 

"There are tlhree primary tenses to the verb: that is to say, the pre- 
sent, or that whioh now is, at cwrwyf, I love ; the perfect, or that is gone 
past, as carat*, I have loved ; and the future, that is yet to come, as caraf 
I will love," 

" In addition to those primary tenses, there ire two other contingent 
and simple tenses : the first is the imperfect tense, nfeioh fe «ft gone away 
completely, as carwn, I did love ; and the otbe? is the. pluperfect tense, 
which denotes what is past prior to a specified past \UR% as earanon, I had 
loved." 

" The first future is, frpjn fts na1»re t caj*atye qf ejpjea^ng present ac- 
tion, as being incipient from that point, which divides it from the past ; and 
is therefore used to signify the present tense, unless the present is precisely 
to be denoted. 

Sec. 2. Of the formation of ate Ve*L 

Many primitive word* assume the threefold character of — a noun, an ad- 
jective, and a verb, in their original form : as bod, a being, existing, to be ; 
gosawd, a placing, placing, to place ; trqmjpy* a traversing, traversing, to 
traverse. But in general each class has its peculiar feature denoted by 
terminations. Thus, the verbs are mostly formed by vowel terminations, 
because the vowels abstractedly express motion and action. Therefore 
verbs of the infinitive mood are formed from nouns, by their taking the fol- 
lowing vowel terminations : 

a, aw 9 1, «• 

As llofa, to glean ; teylew, to weep ; tori, to break ; tab*, to pay. 
Some verbs however take the following elements, as their characteristic 
endings, in the infinitive mood : 

ed, eg, el, ain, yd, el, y&, w. 

^everthetes,$ a)l yerte faj! into one universal form in, ajl t^eir ^flections, 
thjQujjUQut tjte other ittootfs, and their tenses ; and tye la^ cla£* p( terw- 

«i<iPV ^ppffli, 80 %* on ? WifoW conjugation, by ~infl?eti 9«, ^ 
product 
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But a Verb may be formed ejther by inflection or by auxiliary verbs 
and prepositions. There are therefore two conjugations: one by inflec- 
tions, and the other by auxiliaries. 

The conjugation by auxiliary cqasiatf ut soch Verbs taking the inflec- 
tions, instead of the principal Verb, and that retains its form as in the 
indicative mood throughout. 

Some of the auxiliaries precede the principal Verb alone; others 
require prepositions Jo intervene. 

The action indicated by a simple Verb is capable of a variety of modifi- 
cations, through the several moods and tenses, by means of certain trans- 
cendental prefixes ; apd nioje particularly hy the following primary ones : 

<H, dir, dy, ad, go, gor, lied, tra, rhu, ym, dad, dis, dym. 

And these primary prefixes may be combined in various ways, for 
extending such modifications of the Verb, as exemplified, in treating of the 
formation of the noun, in chap. II, sec. 4, and which is equally qualified by 
means of such prefixes. 

The personal pronouns may be used or omitted, with the Verbs, either 
preceding or following them, in ail their inflections. They are more par- 
ticularly used when an emphasis is required on the pronoun. 

Sec. 3. Of Primitive Verbs. 

In order tq obtain a plear knowledge of the Welsh verbs, it is requisite 
to (Jirect the attention, of the student to the following primitive ones \ be r 
cause they are the basis upon which the formation of all other Verbs, depend, 
through their various inflections. Qf , f trictfy spewing, what aopeaf s as 
the inflections qre identified, on due examination, Jo be these primitive 
Verbs affixed to nouns, 59 a* to form a verbal characteristic, in the different 
moods and tenses. 

The, Primary Ver^s embrace thrqe principles. : one js expressive simply 
qf motion j the other o| bejng of time j and the last of bqing pf person. 

There is a general principle, founded upon the import of the elementary 
vowel words, by which the three primary tenses of verbs are characterised; 
that is, the past, the present, and the fctnro. It is therefore of use to know 
the signification of those vowel words, as far as they respect the formation 
of such Tenses : The element means out, of, or from; and with its inflec- 
tions, 10, v, y, represent any pas* time from a certain assigned point ; the a, 
implies present motion or actions and its inflections, c and ei, represent an 
incipient departure from the present, either to the past or to the future ; 
and t, implies a progress forward, to, or into, and therefore any future time. 

Tito Primitive Verbs are the following : 

An, add*, aihu, aetku, eh, myned. . 

To continue moving* to proceed, to go. 

Bod, to be ; bu, was ; hi, is to be ; bydd, is to be, will be. 

Yuk*ivm> *<& »; <**, them it; wikydmU, wi aj* *yd&, is. 

Mae, is, there is ; ys, is,; jpfyt, the wtfop *? gtiW «*• 
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Conjugation or the Primitive Verbs. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present Tiwse. 
An, addu, atku, aethu, etu, myned, to go. Bod, to be, to exist. 

PimncT Tense. 
Bod wedi myned, to be after going, to have gone. 

Participles. 

Present Add, mynediad—y% em, y* myned, going* 

Yn bod, bwyad, being* 
Adwy, mynedadwy, being to go ; capable of going* 

Bodadwy, going to be ; capable of being* 
Perfect Edig, mynededig, wedi myned, gone* 

Bodedig, endued with being. 

Wedi bod, having been* 

Several of the Primitive Verbs are compounded with prefixes, preserv- 
ing their original form of conjugation; as. gwnaeih, daetk, from aeth; del, 
from el; gwybod, gorfod, darfod, dyfod, hanfod, canfod, adndbod, and eydfod, 
from bod. 

The student is to take notice* that the Primitive Verbs are very seldom 
used in the Infinitive Mood, excepting myned and bod; nor their participles, 
as above laid down, but as they are used for the terminations of derivative 
verbs* The common form of the participles is, by using the auxiliaries yn, 
and wedi, before the verbs, which then preserve their form of the infi- 
nitive mood, for the present ; and take the inflection edig, for the past, 
with yn; and the infinitive with wedi. 

Examples* 

Plant gwirionedd yw (ynt) hen ddiarhebion. Adage. 

Children of troth ft* (are) old proverb*. 

Nid tafawd yw llafar car. Adage. 

The tongue i$ not the language of a friend. 

A gadwo Daw cadwedig yw. Adage* 

That God shall have preservedj'preierved is. 

A wnder er ei oohel y« drwg. Adage. 

That is done for getting rid of is bad. 

Cara Dnw i bawb oedd bybyriaf. M. ab Gwaickauu 

To love God to every one were the best resolve* ' 
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Ei dy yn eglwys- 



Dyna fadd, da iawn ei fed. H. Huws Bardd Cock. 

His house being a temple, 

That is a benefit, very good its being. 

Brodir, gnawd ynddi brydydd; 

Heb gana ni 9m ni bydd. H. Haws Bardd Cock. 

A social land, in it is a poet reared; 
Without singing it has not been, will not be, 

Diffrwythwyd daiar trwy gareddan dyn ; 

Dinam/vyod a fa a'i goren. M. ab GwaUkmaL 

The earth has been made unfruitful through the chastisements of man ; 
Faultless being that was who it did cause. 

Nid oedd Iddu y puchyswn. TaUeein. 

r 

It mm* not to them that I had shewn anxiety. 

Gwae fi I unig Fawenydd, 

Oarosawrerysydd/ Tudor Aled. 

Woe is me ! solitary my muse. 

For abiding the hour for what there Ul 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Awvf a* aed awn eweh aent. 1. Let me go. 

Elwuf ela* eled elum elwek elent. 1. Let me go. 

Byddwyff byddat bydded\\ byddwn byddweh, huddent§. 1. Let me be. 

The negatives of the Imperative are na, nas, before consonant initials ; 
and nod, nas, before vowels. 

Examples. . 

Pieufo yr henfon, 

Aed yn ei chynffon. Adage. 

Whoso that owns the cow of proceeding, 
Let kirn go nt her tail. 

Eled rhin yn drin. Adage. 

Lei a plot became a conflict. 

A fo pen bid pent Adage. 

That would be the top 1st aim be the bottom. 

Ewch, feirdd, o Ddinbych 1 Fod, 

Iaeh rydd, lie mae ywch roddion. D. ab leuau Dim. 

Go f*v, bards, from Denbigh to Anglesey, 
Safe and free, where there are gifts for you. 



* For a and ela, doe to mostly Mod. f Bwtf\% often nttd.— -J Bydd to ts often wed.— -fl Beed sad 

Mrf are is com m on s ■» iSeent t maaeBketiweebitU t utnea. 



m 
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INDICATIVE MOdti. 









Present Tense. 










1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 








Awyf 


awyt 


ayw 


aym 


ayck 


awynt. 


1. 


I am 


going 


Elwyf 


elwyt 


elyw 


elym 


etyck 


elibynl. 


1. 


I am 


going. 


Byddwyf byddwyt 


byddyv 


byddym 


hyddyck 


byddwynt. 


1. 


I be. 




Wuf 


wyt 


yw 


ym 


yeh* t 


ynt. 


1. 


I am. 




Ydwtf 


ydwyt , 


ydyw 


ydymf 


ydyeh 


ydynt. 


1. 


I am. 





The verba *myf> rimyf* *M tydfotyf; of flfff tttMte, aft ftekldm used, ex- 
cept to express the subjunctive, the OfrtaWe, and tiie* potential inoods ; bat 
in their stead, those of the first future are used* except when the time is 
wanted to be precisely determined, and then one of the two last verbs, wyf 
and ydwyf, is taken as an auxiliary, and the other verb retaining the form 
of the infinitive mood ; as, wyf yn myneel, 1 am in gfciog ; wyt yn bod, thou 
art in being; 

Ex AMPLBft. . 



Gorenwy Owain, 



Adage. 



Adage, 



TaUesm. 



Cyflym ydd ft ryiri yr bed; 
Daw anwyl, fyred einioes! 

Swiftly does go die vigour of one's age : 
Dear God, how short is life! 

Nid ft eosb ar ynfyd. 
Punishment does not mom the fool. 

Llawer o ddwr a ft heibio i'r felin. 
Moeh of water does go past the mill. 

A thair rhan y myr 
Mor yut amrygyr. 

And the three portions of the seas 
How they ore of various impulses. 

Cywrysedd PryYrain y ty oryder yn; 
Ysybrldilawer! 

The contention of Britain is sorrow to tit ; 
It is dear to many I 

Dan dafod a'm athrodant, 
Ac yn yr nn genan'r ant. 

Two tongues of me tfiey 6*6 detract, 
And in the same lips they stove. 

fewlad ydd am yfi agro ei masWe^ci ; 
Maldailoflaent^dddadftaM! Or. ah fr rksAVdth. 

The country where' we are is become mourning ; 

like leaves from the top of the wood fallen the reverse. 



Cynddelw. 



leu, Deulwyn* 



• For yea, jwch is also used. 



t la *» Matt*** #*» Iras*. 
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Ofer yio gwybodao, He nid da defodau. 
Vain be sciences, where there are no good habits. 

Nid goreu gwynfyd yw gall. 
Power is not the supreme felicity. 



Adage. 



Adage. 









Imperfect Tense. 








1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 






Awn 


ait 


ai 


aem 


aech 


aent. 


1. 


I was going. 


Elwn 


elit 


elai 


elem 


elech 


elent. 


1. 


I was going. 


Byddwn 


byddit 


byddai 


byddem 


vydaecn 


byddent. 


1. 


I existed. 


Oeddwn 


oeddit 


oedd 


veddem 


beddeth 


oeddent. 


1. 


I was. 



This tense, in the plural number, is also thus inflected : aytn, aych, aynt ; 
and the third person plural is also made aint, but not often. 

Examples. 

i Car a'm oedd ni'm oes, 
Corawg, fynawg foes. Gwalchmai. 

A friend to me there was who to me is not, 
Liberal, of courteous demeanour. 



Brodyr a'm bwyad ; 
O un i un eddynt oil ! 

Brothers to me there being ; 
One by one gone are they all ! 



Llywarck Hen. 



Byddai praff heddyw y pryned o'i fedd ; 

Pei yn fy w y caffed ! Dnfydd Benfras. 

Great would be to-day if he were redeemed from his grave ; 
If alive he could be had ! 









Perfect Tense. 






1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 




Ais 


aist 


aes 


aesam 


aesach 


aesant. i 


I. I have gone. 


Aethym 


aethost 


aeth 


aetham 


aethach 


aethant. ] 


. I have gone. 


Athais 


athaist 


athoedd 


athant 


athach 


athant, ] 


.. I have gone. 


Athwyf 


athwyt 


ethyw 


ethym 


ethych 


etkynt. 


1. I have gone. 


Eddwyf 


eddwyt 


eddyw 


eddym 


eddych 


eddynt. 1 


1. I have gone. 


Eirym 


eist 


aetkws 


aesom 


aesoeh 


aesant. ) 


L. I have gone. 


Elais 


elaist 


eles 


elasam 


elasack 


elasant. 


[. I have gone. 


Buais 


buaist 


bues 


buasam 


buaiach 


buasant. 


L. I have been. 


Bum 


buost 


bu 


huam 


bmch 


h^tant* 


[. I have been. 



The first and second persons plural are now made to terminate in om and 
och ; as aesom, aesoch. Awn m ako used for the third person singular of eis- 
ym. Buwyfis often used for bum. Bnws, buwys, buoedd, ar6 also used for 
bu. The ae in aethym, may be inflected to eu in all persons. 

Examples. 

Urien o Reged, ef haelaf y sydd, ac a fydd, 
Ac a/ii er Addaf. 

Urien of Reged, he the most liberal that is, and that will be, 
And that has been since Adam. 

BuwyfUywelyn biau. D. Benfras. 

I have been Llywelyn's possession. 

K 



Taliesin, 
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Tri llonaid Prydwen ydd aetham ni iddi ; 
Nam saith ni ddyrraith o Gaer Sidi. 

Thrice the fill of Prydwen we have gone into it ; 
Save seven there returned none from Caer Sidi. 



Taliesin. 



IJywy lliw tdn dylan 

Ethyw a'm enaid i; athwy/yn wan ! 
Neod athwyf, o nwyf, yn ail Garwy Hir, 
I wen, a'm lluddir yn Uyi Ogyrfan 1 



H. ab Owain, 



The nymph of the hue of the wave of the torrent 

She hat gone with my soul; / am become weak! 

Have I not become, from love, second to Garwy the Tall, 

To the fair one, of whom I am debarred in Ogynran's hall. 



Ac i Fynyw ethwyf, eithaf Dyfed ; 
A theyrnedd ethynt a they raged. 

And to Mynyw / have gone, the extremity of Dyved ; 
And princes have gone with tribute. 

Grnffndd anr diludd— — 

Nid eddyw heb dda dyn i wrtho. 

Grnffodd of unrestricted gold, 

There hot not gone a man without a benefit from him. 



G. Brycheiniawg. 



Uygad Gwr. 



Pluperfect Tense. 



1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 






Aetwn 


aesit 


aesai 


aesem 


aesech 


aetent. 


1. 


I had gone. 


Aethwn 


aethit 


aetkai 


aethem 


aethech 


aethent. 


1. 


I had gone. 


Aethaswn 


aethasit 


aethasai 


aethtuem 


aethasech 


aethasent. 


1. 


I had gone. 


Aihaswn 


athasit 


athaeai 


athasem 


athasech 


athatent. 


1. 


I had gone. 


Elaswn 


ehuit 


elasai 


elasem 


elaeech 


elaeent. 


1. 


I had gone. 


EUwn 


elsit 


ehai 


eUem 


ehech 


eUent. 


1. 


I had gone. 


Buaswn 


buarit 


buasai 


buasem 


buatech 


huasenU 


1. 


I had been. 


Buwn 


butt 


buai 


buem 


buech 


buent. 


1. 


I had been. 


JBuoeddwn buoeddit 


buoeddai 


buoeddem 


buoeddech 


buoeddent. 


1. 


I had been. 



The plurals may also be inflected thus : buesym, buetych, buesynU The 
ae, in aeswn, aethwn, and aethaswn, may be changed to eu in all persons. 



Examples. 

Aetkai, heb dant a chantawr, 
Ar goll hanes Arthur gawr. 

There had gone, without the harp and minstrel, 
Into oblivion the history of the mighty Arthur. 

First Future Tense. 



Goronwy Owain. 



1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 




Af 


ai 


a 


awn 


eweh 


ant. 


1. 1 (will) go. 


Elaf 


eli 


ela 


elwn 


elwch 


ekmt. 


1 . I will go. 


Byddaf 


hyddi 


bydda 


byddwn 


byddwch 


byddant. 


1, I will be. 



The second person singular of a/ may be inflected into ei; and so is it 
mostly used. As a termination, of the third person singular, if is very 
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common, as eiff, he will go. The regular characteristic vowel that forms 
the termination of the third person singular, is often dropped, and the verb 
is used in its radical form ; as, e/for eia, byddfor bydda, and the like. For 
bydda, byddif, and bi, are also used. 



l. 



Examples. 

Dilyw a ddyfu, dydd brawd a ddyfi. 
A deluge has been, doomsday will be. 

I Fry thon dyntbi 
Gwared, gwnedd ofri. 

To Britons there will be 

A deliverance, of honourable power. 

Lluoedd ai dyfu er ei ddlfa, 
A oganaf y dydderbi. 

Hosts upon him shall come for to destroy him, 
Which I foretell that they shall be coming. 

Rhyddybydd Llyminawg, 
A fydd wr chwannawg. 

Then there shall be Llyminawg, 
Who wiU be an ambitious man. 

Yn Nghaer yn Arfon, 
Yn ngherdd gyflawdon, 
* Ac yn Nghaer Llion, 
Fy Uy w dybu 

In Caer-yn-Arfon, 
In the harmonious song, 
And in Caer Llion, 
My leader will be. 

Cad nfi ar Byri Afon, 
A Brython dyworbi. 

A battle there will be on Byri River, 
And Britons shall be victorious. 



^^vWM*9vvPMav# 



Taliesin. 



Mtrddin. 



Taliesin. 



LI. P. Mock. 



Merddin, 



Nid oes, hael Iesu, ni bu, ni bydd 9 

Dy gystledydd. G. ab M. ah Dafydd. 

There is not, gracious Jesus, there has not been, there will not be, 
Thy equal in worth. 



2. 



3. 



Second Future Tense, 
i. 2. S. 



Aof 


Hot 


•• 

ao 


Horn 


dock 


aont. 


Elof 


elot 


eh 


elom 


eloch 


elont. 


Byddof 


byddot 


byddo 


byddom 


byddoch 


byddont 


Bof 


bot 


bo 


bom 


boch 


bont. 



1 . I shall have gone* 

1. 4 shall have gone. 

1. I shall have been. 

1. I shall have been. 

The second person singular is frequently inflected thus ; byddych, and 
bychy for byddot and bot. The third person singular often terminates in wy, 
in ancient poetry. 

k 2 
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This tense is mostly used in the co mp ou n d moods, and then it denotes 
simply the future ; as in English, when preceded by shall and xvilL 

Examples. 

Ys gwae fro He ni bo crefydd. Uefoed. 

It is woe for a country where there ekaM have been no religion. 

Cwyn yw can deryw! ni'm deiryd gortbo, 

Canlliw anr gwenfro can ni bo byd ! G. «* M. ab Dafydd. 

Woe reigns since she is at an end? I care not for an overwhelming, 

The golden splendour of the fair country since she it not to be of the world ! 

Na fo iawn ys pyd. Adage. 

That ehatt not have been right is dangerous. 

Bydd ffrom He bo dram y drin, 

A gweryrad gorerwin. Gro. Owai*. 

He will be audacious where there thaU be heavy 'the contest, 
With neighing extremely rough. 

Compound Moods* 

Those Moods, that are usually denominated the subjunctive, optative, 
and potential, have a common form with the indicative mood, so far as re- 
gards the inflections. Their peculiar characteristics are constituted by the 
aid of various auxiliary words, for which reason they properly come under 
the denomination of compound moods, in contradistinction to the infinitive, 
imperative, and indicative, whose tenses are formed by inflections; except- 
ing when simple interrogative*, conditions, and negation* are to be expressed, 
and then they require the aid of adverbs, that denote those incidents. 

The characteristics that are necessary for the formation of the subjunc- 
tive, optative, or the potential, and the interrogatives t the conditions, and 
negations of the verbs active and passive, in all moods and tenses, are the 
following adverbs and adverbial conjunctions, as arranged in two columns, 
the first of which being used with verbs with consonant initials, and those 
in the other column precede vowel initials. 



1. 


2. 


A 


A, that acts, do, did, will 


Ai 


Ail is it? 


Neu, neus 


Neud, neus, neur ? is not ? 


Ni,nis 


If id, nis, not. 


0, or, os 


Od, or, os, if. 


Can 


Can, since. 


Pan 


Pan, when. 


Oni, onis 


Onid, onis, be not. 


Os ni, os nis 


Os nid, os nis, if not. 


Pe, pes, pei 


Ped, pes, if. 


Malpe, mal pes 


Malped, mfilpes, as if. 


Na, nas 


Nad, nas, that not. 
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Os na, osnas Of nod, os not, if that not* 

Mal na, mal nas Mal nod, mal nas, so that not 

Pe na, pe not Pe nad, pe nas, if that not. 

Ona, o nas nad f o nas, oh that. 

JVa> nas Nad, nas, but that, that. 

Y> yd Yr, ydd, that may. 

Mal y, mal yd Mal yr, mal ydd, so that may. 

These adverbs and adverbial conjunctions are to be thus disposed into 
classes, accordingly as they characterise the different moods. 

The a, ai, neu, neud, neur, neus, are interrogative in all moods and ten- 
ses. The a is a simple interrogative ; and also denotes agency ; and answers 
to do, does, did; and to shall, should, would, and will, when no emphatic dis- 
crimination is required. The ai is used when a discriminating question is 
asked, like is it, in English. The others interrogate to form an affirmative, 
like is not, and be not, in English, 

Examples* 

Y dref wen 

Ei gwerin neur derynt ! Llywarch Hen. 

The white town— 

Her inhabitants is it not that they ate vanished $ 

The adverbs of negation, ni, nid, nis, are used in the indicative mood. 

Examples. 

Nid dedwydd nt ddyfo pwyll. Adage. 

Not happy that shall not be rational. 

Brodyr a'm bwyad . 

Ni obrynynt ffaw er ffug. Uywarch Hen. 

Brothers to me have been- — 

They would not purchase glory through delusion. 

Ni*m oes nawdd rhag cawdd coddiant ; 

Nid oes neb yn y bu gant. Liywelyn Fardd. 

There is not to me a refuge against the pressure of affliction ; 
There is not one where a hundred has been. 

M ddyfu, at ddy fydd 

Neb cystal a Dofydd. Taliesin. 

There has not been, there will not be 
None so good as the Lord* 

Ni ellir derwydd, medd derwydd. Adage. 

There can not be a druid, says a druid. 

The characteristics, by which the various conditional forms of the sub- 
junctive mood may be expressed, are these : 

O, od, or, os; pe,ped,pes; malpe, malped 9 mal pes; can, pan. 
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And the conditional negatives are the following : 

Na, nad, not; osna, ot nad, at not ; ami, mud, onit ; at ni, at nid, at nit ; 
mal na, mat nad, tnal na$ ; pe na, pe nad, pe nas. 

Examples. 



O chyrchent, rhoech i eirchiaid 
Ddawn a rhodd ddien i'w rhaid. 

If they retorted, you would gi?e to suitors 
Bounty and gift complete to supply their want. 

Bore ar bawb pan goto. 
It is early upon every body when ho thmll rite. 

Rhys— on eisieu ni'm gwedd, 
Pen elyf, pen elwyf Wynedd. 

Rhys, a single want he will not suffer on me, 
The chief of bounty, when I go to Gwynedd. 

Can ethyw Uawr ilyw llawn awydd, 
Ys ernyw ys arnaf yd gwydd 1 

. Since the leader full of ardour t# gone into earth, 
There is ruin that is upon me fulling ! 

Eres na bn fy arwyl t 
It is wonderful that my burial has not been! 

Gelwysid ar Neifon; 
Ar Grist, o achwyson, 
Hyd pan y gwaretai. 

There had been a calling on Neivon; 
On Christ, for causes, 
Until when he thonld deliver. 

Sawl a'm cly w 

Digonwynt wy fodd Duw cyn gwisg tudwed ! 

Those that hear me- 



Gcronwy Owain. 



Adage. 



LL P. Mock. 



Cynddelw. 



L. Morris. 



Taliesi*. 



TaUetin. 



May they fulfil the will of God before the covering of earth ! 

The optative is characterised by these : 

Ona,o nad, o nas; na, nad, nas. 
This mood is also expressed in the form of the imperative. 



Examples. 

Boed efy byddwyfwedi beddrawd 
Cyd a'r Unduw mawr yn ei undawd. 

Be it that I may be after sepulture 
With the great One God in his unity. 

Gogwypo ei Dduw ei ddiweddawd, 
Pan el yn ddygoll o'i holl bechawd. 

May his God regard him as to his end, 

When he shall have gone stripped of all his sin. 



£. ab Gtcalchmai, 



Meilyr. 
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Tro &, fy rhwyf, Celi a'm cakmych, 
A tat y troaf, ataf y troych ! 



Mad. ab Gwallter 



Cynddelw. 



Tarn me, my lord, mysterious one, mayest thou be to encourage me, 
To thee I will tarn, to me mayeit thou be tarning! 

A'm bwyf gan Grist, 
Hyd na bwyftnst 

O ddrwg, o dda. Taliesin. 

As to me let me be with Christ, 
So that / may not be sad 
As to evil, as to good. 

O honot handid fy ngobaith ; 
O honof hanbych well ganwaith ! 

From thee be proceeding my hope; 

From me be proceeding to thee a hundred good wishes! 

Rhydderchajwy Duw ar blwyf Brython 

Arwyre Uawenydd. Taliesin. 

May God amply exalt over the community of Britons 
The triumph of gladness. 

Y sawl y sy fau, 

Elont i'm deau; 

A wnaeth y camwedd, 

Elont i barth cledd. Taliesin. 

Such as be mine, 
May they go to my right ; 
That did work iniquity, 
May they go to the left side. 

The signs of the potential mood are the following : 

F, ydd, yr f that may ; mal y, mal ydd, mal yr, so that may. 

Bat in this, as well as in the optative, when the verb is required to be 
more pointedly expressed, another verb, that is capable of so doing, is used 
as an auxiliary. 

Examples. 



Pawb ai cenfydd o bydd bai, 
A bawddyn er na byddai. 

Every body will discover it if there shall be a fault, 
And a mean fellow though there should be none. 

Rhag Mabon heb gelanedd hwy nid eynt. 
Before Mabon without slaughter they would not go. 

Afyno glod bid farw. 
That would acquire fame let him die. 

Ni alio drais twylled. 
That can not accomplish force let him deceive. 

Gnawd pwyll yn y bo myfyr. 
There is usually reason in where there shall be reflection. 



Goronwy Owain. 



Taliesin. 



Adage; 



Adage* 



Adage* 
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A fo ddigy wilydd * t>M JdigeUed. Adage. 

That ihall be void of shame will be void of lots. 

CUiai raa§et to Loegrwys, 

Cadr fab Cedifor Wennhwys. Pervfab Cedtfor. 

There would retreat before his host the Ueegrians, 
The mighty son of the Gwentian Cediver. 

Mwyaf ei ddeall na ymddirieU iddei ddeall el hnn. Adage. 

He has the most understanding that shall not hate fruited to his own under- 
standing. 

The uses of the adverbs and adverbial conjunctions, above enumerated, 
are further illustrated in the examples under the conjugation of the deriva- 
tive verbs. 

Section 4. Of Auxiliary Verbs. 
The auxiliary verbs are of two kinds.: the personal, and the impersonal. 

The personal auxiliary Verbs. 

These are conjugated like one or other of the primitive verbs; because 
they are derived from them, by the latter taking some particular primitive 
verb as a termination. 

The principal verb, to which any of the auxiliaries may be joined, pre- 
serves its form as it appears in the inBnitive mood. 

The following are the leading verbs of this class, ranged opposite to 
such primitive verbs as form their conjugation. 

Auxiliary Verbi. Conjugated like. 

Dawed, to come. Af. 

Gwneyd, to make, to do. Af. 

Gallu, to be able. Af. 

Cael, caffael, to obtain. Af. 

Gorugaw, to accomplish. Af. 

Gwneutkur, to make, to do. Aeth. 

Gwyddaw, to know.* Aetb. 

Daeth, came. Aeth. 

Delu, to come. Elu. 

Dothoedd, ttame. Oedd . 

Canfod, to perceive. Bod. 

Darfod, to make an end. Bod. 

Gwybad, to know. Bod. 

Garfodt to be obliged. Bod. 

Hanfod, to originate from. Bod. 

The primitive verbs, bod, oedd 9 mae, sy, *ydd, joined with an adjective, 
are often used as auxiliaries, with or without a pronomial preposition : as, 

• Gum, I know, and gwyr* he knows, ire irregularly nsed, in general, instead of the regular verb in the 
present tense of tbe indicative. 
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Bu dda i ft beidiaw, it was well for thee to desist ; a oedd raid iddi ymolchi ? 
was it necessary for her to wash herself? mae yn rhaid imi dori, it is 
necessary for me to break. 

These forms frequency dispense with jtiue Auxiliary Verb : as, rhaid 
iddyntroddiy necessary for jtben* to give, or they must give. 

The uipBRfiONAL Verbs. 

The primitive verbs in the impersonal form are often used as auxiliaries 
of neuter and passive verbs. 

All verbs may be conjugated ja this iujpersonal form, and with peculiar 
elegance and simplicity. 

There is only one inflection for eacjh tense }n the conjugation of the im- 
personal verb ; and all the persons are passive to its energy. 

When an impersonal verb is used as an auxiliary, the ojher verb preserves 
the form of an active participle, through all the tenses. 

Ths impersonal .conjugation 09 Primitive Veabs. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

Aer, be there goipg? 
Eler, be there going off. 
Bydder, tot there be. 

This tense is often made to, terminate in id, tike the imperfect. 

Indicative Mood. 



» -^ S, I $ 



Present Tense. 

Aer, there is going. 
Eler, there is going off. 

Ydy$ t there is £cted. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Aid,* there was going. 
Aethid, there was a going ' 
Aesid, there was a going. 
Elid, there was going off. 
Byddid, there used to be. 
Oeddid> .there .was going ob 
Buid,i there used to be. 



* This tense is frequently made to terminate in erf, instead of id. 
t Buad, is also used, and sometimes bwyad. 

L 
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Perfect Tense. 



Awyd, there has been a going. 
Aethwyd, there has been a going. 
Athwydrf there has been a going. 
Eddwyd f f there has been a going. 
Elwydy there has been a going off. 
Buwyd, there used to have been. 
Oeddwyd, there used to have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Aethasid, there had been a going. 
Athasid,f there had been a going. 
Elasid, there had been a going off. 
id, there had been. 



The passive form of the verb in the pluperfect tense is also inflected in 
its terminations, thus : Aetke$id, athesid, elesid, bue$id; and the latter form 
into eithysid, ethysid, etysid, buysid. An elision is common in the penulti- 
ma ; as elsid, for elasid. This tense is also made to terminate often in ed ; 
as, buased, for buasia\ 

Future Tense. 

Air, there will be a going 
Elir, there will be a going off. 
Byddir, there will be taking place. 

The first person singular is commonly inflected into eir. 
Byddit is often substituted for byddir, the third person singular. 

Examples. 

Hir y byddis yn cnoi tamaid chwerw. Adage. 

Long witt there be a chewing of a bitter morsel. 

Rhaid ymddiddwyn a'r byd os eir i'r nef. Adage. 

There most be a refraining from the world if there is to be a going to heaven. 

Sec. 5. Of the Derivative Verb. 
The active and passive conjugation of adeiliaw, to build. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

Active. Passive. 

Adeiliaw, to build. Bod yn adeiliedig, to be built. 

Bod yn adeiliaw, to be building. Bod i adeiliaw, to be to build. 

Bod am adeiliaw, to be about to build. Bod yn adeiliadwy, to be about to be built. 
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Perfect Tense. 
Active, Passive, 

Bod wedi adeiliaw, to hare built. Bod wedi ei adeiliaw, to hare been built. 

Participles. 

Present, 

Adeiliad, building, Yn adeiliedig, being built. 

Yn adeiliaw, building. Yn adeiliadwy, being to be built. 

Adeiliawd,\ building. Yn adeiliawg, being built. 

Perfect, 

Adeiliedig, built. Adeiliedig, built. 

Adeiliawrrf become building. Adeiliotor,-f become to be built. 

Future, 
Adeiliadwy, being to build. Adeiliadwy, being about to be built. 

Compound Perfect, 

Gwedi adeiliaw, after building. Gwedi ei adeiliaw, having been built. 

Ar ol adeiliaw, after building. Gwedi hod yn adeiliedig, baring been built. 

Gerund. 
AdeMator,-f in building. 

Supine, 
Adeilitor,f to be building. 

Examples of the Active. 

Owna dda tra bo yr amser yn peri. Adage, 

Do good while the time shall be causing, 

Ni[bu oleuad 

Cyn Celi Cr'ead. TaUesin, 

There has been no illumination 
Before the Mysterious One's creating, 

Gwae Foil ac Arfon, gorfod colli rhwyf, 

Rwysg angerdd Elifri. Bleddyn Fardd, 

Woe to Mon and Arfon to be obliged to lose a leader, 
Of the ardent disposition of Elifri. 

Mwynawg am ran ewyniator, Aneurin, 

The ambitious for a share complaining. 

Gwelator arwyddion, 

Gwyniaeth ar Saeson. %aliesin. 

Beholding tokens, 

Of wrath on the Saxons. 

L* 
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Arwredd Gwynedd gweinidator, 

Arwyrtln Owain cats cenitor. Cynddelw. 

The heroism of Gwynedd in serving, 

The panegyric of O wain elegantly to be tinging. 



Cathl gwac eanator 
Cylch Prydain amgor. 

The dirge of woe is in tinging 
Round Britain 9 ! betters. 



TaUetin. 



Canator cathl gwynfyd gwenleufer, 

Golnchaf glew hael, hilig naf ner. Mtigant. 

In tinging the hymn of the happiness of the splendid light, 
I will adore th* gracious Intrepid one, offspring of the supreme 

Uyfn mor, brithotor tiredd. UvwarcK Hen. 

Smooth the sea, became to bo arrayed in various knot the land. 

EXAMPLE8 OF THE PASSIVE. 

Duwededig yw fayd hyn o gyfralth llys, a chyfraithy wiad ; a dawed- 
adwu y w rhagUaw o'r arferoedd. Welth Lowe* 

Spoken is it as for as this of the law of the court, and the law of the country; 
to be tpoken is it in the sequel of the customs. 

Gwae a edewis drysor 

Yn nglyn lUngitor. TaUetin. 

Woe to him that has left a treasure 
In the region below to be burning. 

Ckwarddedig bryd with A garer. Adage. 

Gladdened u a atod wife the beldved object. 

Fob llwrf UemUor arno ; 
Pob ffer dyater heibio. JUnfttrf. 

Every coward to be trodden upon ; 
Every bold one is suffered to past. 

Chwerddid bryd with i garawr. Mage. 

Be gladdened the mind wim such as is loving. 

Cyn ymarwar tlodd a fclefelys 

Dytfcogetawr perchen y Wen Vnys. TaUetin. 

Before the reconciliation of Had A and Lie veins, 
Becoming disturbed the proprietor of the White Island. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Active. 



Adeiliwyf, let me build. Adeiliwn, let: 
Adeilia, do tbou build. Adeiliwch, do 
Adeilkd, let him build. Adeilient let : 



Passive. 

Adeilieir, Jt, tti, ef, hi, ni, chwi, 
hwyidy let there he built, me, 
thou, him, her, us, you, them. 



J 
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This tense may be thus formed by an awritmrfy *«*b»: 

Byddwyf (bydda, bydded, byddwn, Bydder yn (fy> dy r ei, etn, eich, en) 
byddwch, byddynt) yn adeiliaw, a doili m p , 

Let me (thee, him, us, you, them) Be (t, thou, he, we, you, they) 
be building. built. 

The pronouns may be also added, in the active form : as — 

Adeiliwyf fi, adeilia di, adeilied ef, (hi, her) adeiliwn ni, adeiliwch chwi, 
adeilient hwy, let me be building, &c. 

The third person singular ts often made to terminate in id. 

The passive verb is often made to terminate in owt, by the ancients. 

The third person singular of this mood has a common termination with 
the passive verb of the imperfect tense of the indicative ; and the third 
persons plural of the actite verb are alike in both these moods. The first 
person plural of the imperative, has the same ending as the first person plu- 
ral of the first futttfe Of the indicative, and the first person singular of the 
imperfect tense of the dfiine tnood* 

EXAMfLUS OF THE ACTIVE. 
Y ddaiar derchafed, moled motiatroastf. Dafydd Ddu. 
The eitfh let it exalt, let it adore the most adorable. 

Na dkreded pen ced 
Cadarn gyhudded ; 
Creded y teced 

Y dywedaf. Umaelyn Fardd. 

Let not the chief of bounty believe 
A strong accusation; 
Let him believe that so fairly 
I do speak. 

A fyno Daw derfid. Adage. 

That God shall have willed be it accomplished. 

AWtoetld dedtoy&d el ahrtan*. Adage. 

Let the dioettkt Am* vbtatvtd about hts footstep. 

Examples of the Passive. 

Ker! na ryeomer rhai sy yma, 

Bwriaf fi weddi ym a wtdda* Itr. ah y Cfriog. 

Lord ! be not disappointed those that are here, 
I ejaculate a prayer tor me that befits. 

Golehetawr ei lestri, 

Bid gloew ei freci ; 

A phan fo anawell, 

Dyddycawr o gell ; 

Dyddycawr rhag rhi'au, 

Yn nghain gyfeddan. Ttdiesin. 
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Let his vessels he cleansing, 

Be clear his wort; 

And when it shall be fit to enliven the muse, - 

Let it be brought from the cellar ; 

Let it be brought before chieftains, 

In splendid banquets. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Active. Passive. 

Adeiliwyf, I build. AdeiHym, we : AdeiHer, building ia going on. 
Adeiliwyif, thou : Adeiliyck, yon : Adeitierji, ft, ef 9 ni, chwi, kwynt, 
Adeiliwyf, he : AdeiUyut, they : I, thou, he, we, yon, they, be built. 

The first future tense is generally used for this, in the indicative mood 
only. 

The ancients often made the passive verb to end in awr. 
This tense forms its negative by patting ni before the verb. 

Examples of the Active. 

Cnlfardd celalad rwy, 

Cadw camp as aUwu. TeMenn. 

Culvardd is attempting too much, 
To support a feat he i$ not uUe to do. 

Nid cerddawr celrydd 

Ni malwu Ddofydd ; 

Nid cy wir ceiniad 

Ni molwu y Tad. TuUemn. 

He is not a minstrel of talent 
Who praises mot the Creator; 
He is not an accurate songster 
Whoprauee not the Father. 

Herwydd da grefydd, dagran dadolwch 

Duddehvynt yn hydr hyd fy ngruddian. E.ab Gwal c hmai 

From the effect of pare religion, tears of reconciliation 
They are coming freely over my cheeks. 

Goreu bwyall a bieufwuf. Adage. 

The best hatchet is that Ipeeeeee. 

Gwell bach a/eddaoy/'no mawr a welwuf. Adage. 

Better the little I am holding than the great lam beheWng. 

Maen a dreigla 
Ni fysyna. 

The stone that roUe 
Will gather no mots. 
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Examples of the Passive* 

A rodder i dlawd 

A delir ddydd brawd. Adage. 

What is given to the poor, 

Will be paid on the day of doom. 

Dan edryd y sydd a synwyrawr, 

Nef ac uffern. Cynddelw, 

Two resorts there be that claim consideration, 
Heaven and hell. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Active. Passive. 

Adeiliwn, I built Adeiliem, we : Adeilid,fi, tydi, tf t ni, chwi, kwynt, 
Adeilit, thou : Adeiliech, you : There was built, me, thee, him, us, 

Adeiliai, he : Adeilient, they : you, them. 

This tense is not much used in the indicative mood ; the perfect being 
put instead of it ; but it obtains its due station in the subjunctive, optative, 
and potential moods. 

The verbs of the plural number, have their terminations very often in- 
flected into ym, ych t ynt; and also into om, ocA, ont. 

The second person singular often ends in u<L 

The passive verbs have their terminations inflected into ed sometimes. 

Examples of the Active. 

Echdoe a doe y deuwn, 

Er byd da i'r bywyd hwn. Gut. Owain. 

The day before yesterday and yesterday / came, 
For good living into this life. 

Ar farch gwelwn yn wir fo, 

A mawr donau mor dano. D. ab Ieuan On. 

On a horse / earn him verily, 

With the great waves of the sea beneath him. 

Addefai mfedrai fo 



Ddeall erioed ddnll yr iaith. Goronwy Owain, 

He confessed that he was not able 

Ever to understand the structure of the language. 

Pei meddyliai dyn 

Ni wnai bechawd. G, ab yr Ynad Cock. 

If a man thought 

He would not commit sin. 

Mynych yffromai meinwen, 

Wrth edrych ar wrych yr en. Goronwy Owain, 

Frequently the slender fair one would stand agast, 
On looking at the bristles of the chin. 
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Dyddsyt gawrthfor 

Gwyddfetah djasfcr. TaJieitn. 

!TWy enme over tern 

Wooden waiters of great tumult. 

Ser bore a ddwyreynt 

Yn llu 1 gydganu gynt. <!$romwf 

The stars of the morning were total to rise 
In a host Ip sing together of yore. 



Ctwyatcei 

Eryeynt cadfaon ; 

Dadwyrain I Frython 

A oreu Owdion. TaHesin. 

Mfastnls «•**, 
JTbevar paa4i ssoarfojit i ; 
A renoTatlen to Biitain 
Did Owdion accomplish. 

Arglwydd, ni tcyrfaVai, 

Mai ti a grognsom ; 

Gwledig nef a phob tod, 

Ni wyddom pwy oeddod. Tn Mm n. 

Lord, sm knew not. 
That it was thee whom we crucified; 
Lord of heaven and every region, 
fFt faww s» t who thai 



Tebyg yw, mal y tybiem, 

I'r bwa gwlaw— y paen. D. ab lew* Udu. 

Similar, as tot might imagine, 
To the rainbow is the peacock. 

Examples of thb 'P Assure. 

Cadair Maeigwn hir a hyberid ifetrdd ; 

Ac nid i'r gofeirdd yd gyferehid : 
Ac am y gadair hono heddyw bet asaawirf, 
Bod sefyntybeswy** gwir a-braltit'yd y m b nfii ; 
Byddynt derwyddion prydion Prydaio ; 

Nes gwaew yn adaia nld attygid. Ph. Brydyd* 

The chair of Maeigwn the tall was frankly enjoined for bards ; 

And not to the poetasters was it complimented : 
And as to that chair to-day if it were obtained, 
Being that they wonld stand, for troth and right it would'be triedj 
There would be d raids the recorders of Britain ; 

Until a pain in wing they wonld not be opposed. 

Perfect Tehsb. 
Active. Passive. 

Adeiliais, I hasjsehboflt. Adeiliasam, «;e : Adedfyaydj/i, tydi, ef, ni, ckwi, 
Adeiliaist, thou : Adejttasofik, jfqu : JwV*t* TlM?re,Uas been built, 

Adeiliodd, he : AdeiHaumt, 4h#y : J»ej ibae,iun^i]s, yon, theto. 
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The first person singular sometimes ends in urn and idum. 

The termination odd, of the third person singular, being an inflection of 
mwdd, is now popularly used for this person. It also used to be made 
to end frequently in is, es, as, ws, wys; which forms are still retained 
in the dialects of South Wales; and is and es are not uncommon in North 
Wales. The verbs canu and gwanu, are often, by an anomaly, made to 
end in t; as, cdnt, for canodd. 

The first and second persons plural have also their inflections like the 
imperfect tense, in om and och t instead of am and ach, and sometimes awch; 
but the third person plural ends most usually in ani f and sometimes in awt* 

Examples of the Active. 

Madawg— can deryw, darfuam ol iaith ; 

Can daerawd, darjk gydymaith ! Cynddelw. 

Madawg, since he is at an end, we have perished from his death ; 
Since he is laid in earth, friendship has come to an end! 

Ni adwna Daw a wnalhoeddL 
God will not undo what he has done. 

Cawsant genyd farn, nid adfernych byth, 

Na fhranc en hoernyth, nac ci hirnych. M. ah GwaUter. 

They have received from thee a sentence, so that thou mayest never repeal, 
Nor the term of their chilling nest, nor their lasting torment. 

A ranwys nef a go/as. Adage, 

Who has distributed heaven has obtained* 

Y mab ydoedd, 

A anydoedd, 

Dan ei nodau. Mad. ab GwaUter. 

The child was, 
Having been born, 
Under his'tokens. 

Tros y rhiw tores yr haul 

Wen bore wyneb araul. Goronwy Owain, 

Over the cliff the sun has spread out 

The smile of morn of blithsome countenance. 

Gwr a beris lloer Hwry goleuni ; 

Gwr a beris haul nid traul trengi ; 

I'r gwir Dduw ydd wyf yn erchi 

Tori glas eryn. Hyasel Foel. 

He who has caused the moon to shed a light; 

He who has caused the sun not consuming to dissolution 

To the true God I'am imploring 

—-The breaking of the bine fetters. 

M 
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Vrikkm gerdd I Nest oyn *el thrangi ; 
Cant con* el moliant, mal Elifri ! 

/^M«iovaU^toN«ftb«forefiereid , wtt<<Ma«( 
A handred Am» «mr Iter prai«e f like EUvri ! 

Marchawg a gyrcn y ddtnas, 
A'i gwn gwynioa, at fcytfa bras, 
Ni'th adwaen ni rytaweb*. 

Knight Who U resorting to the dtjr, 

WWi bb white dogs, and hit large bona, 

He knows thee not who has not 6#/n**e*m Ito, 



£. oo Gtsafcaiaei 



JtfeouMgtto. 



Examples of the Passive. 

Ef an gwnmthbwyd ni megys dyddanedigion. 
*We have bt** formed as Ottos tttfleweil vMh fc » y p la fcg j . 

Gort y Gedol 

Lie AiJtwyd 11a o haeflon. 

Cots y Gedol, 

A place where a host of generous men fcu been produced. 



D.Ddu. 



Gs ro nsp y Own*. 



CUddwyd mown teml a wnathoeddid yno. Brut y Srfatatedrf. 
He a^ fmi^d In a Uinpfc that had been huUt then. 



Active. 

Adettiancn, I had built. 
Adeiliarit, thou : 
Adeiliasaiy he : 



Pluperfect T&nss. 

Pairive* 

AdeiUa$em f we : AdetKiuid, Ji, di 9 ef, its, chwi, 
Adeiliasech , y oti : fatty**, ttiete had been built, 
AdeilUuent, they : me, thee, him, ns, you, them. 



This tense frequently has a in the penuUimat inflected into y; and 
sometimes the c, in the termination of the plural number, is also changed to 
the same letter ; especially in the PowyHan dialect., 

The second person singular is sometimes made to end in ud. This per- 
son is made to end sometimes in oeddit and oeddud, for asit. 

This tense is often expressed by the ^perfect with r% prefixed to the 
verb. 

Examples of the Active. 

O bridd, o briddred, 

Pan ym digoned, 

O flawd daned, 

O ddwfr ton nawfed, 

A'm swyntstti Math. Taliesin. 

Of earth, of earthly coarse, 
When I was made to exist, 
Of the spreading bloom , 
Of the water of the ninth wave, 
Me had Math prateeted with spells. 
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Yn an dechreu— - 

Rhyn paraaai Duw heb ddira eisian. Af. ab Gwakhmai. 

In our beginning 

Previously us €tal had caattd t& be without any want 

Byddinoedd Cadwaladr eadr y denent; 

Rhyddyrchafwynt Cymmry, cad a wnaent; 

Cad anolaith ra y <i % aj yr caawnfc Golyddan. 

like boats of Cadwaladr powerfully they would come ; 
Previously the Cymmry woatt be rising, a battle they would give; 
A battle of no half carnage ha4 tkey been pr$mim$ly h at ieni ng to. 

Llawenau a wnaethynta snfeu y bmajp ft gynrnkeamaMMt. Brut y Breninoedd. 
They did rejofe*** the death of the kinaywj* kri fVarftfo* ***** 

Y deml hdno rhywmaihaedd ef yn anrhydedd i Ianii BiffrontU. G. ah Arthur. 

That temple he had contracted in honour to 



ExitivPfcBs ot-thb Passive. 

Sirian>ay#td; 
Bedw ar ei fcwr fryd, 

Rn hwyr gwugysid, Wiesin 

• • • 

The cherry-tree.,***' hm.WgnmMi ; 
The birch foil of bis great intention. 
Late was it he had been arrayed. 

Sirst Future Tense. 

■ 

4rtp»\ Pomve. 

Adettiaf, I wHI bufld. AdeMwn, we : AckiHr, there will be builded. 
AdeiU, thou : Adeitiioch, yon : AdnUr,Ji, di, ef, ni, chwi, hwynt. 

AdeiUa, h* : Adeiliant, they : I, thou, he, we, you, they, will be buifded. 

This tense is also used generally for the present, except when that point 
of time is wanted to be precisely expressed. 

The third person singular often ends in iff ; and it is very commonly 
used without the termination, leaving the verb in its radical form: ns,cariff, 
and car, he will love. The vowel, if it is a broad one, in such a radical, 
may be inflected into another that constitutes its small sound ; as, llanw, 
into lleinw, he wilt fill; tro % into try, he will turn; rhodd, into rhydd, he will 
give* Sometimes the ancients made it to end hi t ; as, cexfocf, for ceidw, 
from cadw. 

The passive verh is often made to end in er, tike the present. 

Examples of the Active. 

A mi ddysgogana/ dyddaw etwa 

Medrawd, ac Arthur modur tyrfa. Ahrddin. 

And I will Met eU that there toiU com again 
Afedrod, and Arthur the array er olahost. 

M 2 
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ArcfytTch i Dduw, ar ddoraa net* 

NaddotoPedraloen, 

I'm lladdias. £m. ab GvalcfaMt. 

/ iM/i craw a boon of God, on the gates of heaven 
That Peter may not place locks, 
To binder me. 

Pan wnel Dow dangaws el mran, 

Dyddwyre dy daered arnan. Cosntdya. 

When Ood shell meal his presence, 
The house of earth wiU be rieimg over us. 

EXAMPLB8 OF THE PASSIVE. 

A orchfygo yma & g erentV fry. Adage. 

Who shall have conquered here will be crowned above. 

A chwidryn, o cheir adref, 

Afreldiawl nn dlawl ond ef. Geremsy Owata. 

And the vagabond, If at home he shell be bed, 
Unnecessary any devil but him* 

Da i ddiriad nl eter, 

Namyn tristyd a phryder. LUfwerth Hen. 

Property to the mischievous trill not be left. 
Bat sorrow and anxiety. 

Second Future Tense. 
Active. Paetive. 



AdeiUaf, I shall have built Adeilum, we : AdeiUawr, Ji, di f ef, nt, ckwi, 
Adeitiot, thou : Adeilioch, you : kwyut. There shall he built, 

Adeilio, he : AdeMomt, they : me, thou, he, us, you, them. 

This tense is not so much used in the indicative, as in the subjunctive, 
optative, and potential moods. 

The second person singular also terminates in ych; and the third person 
plural in wynt. 

Examples of thb Active. 

Tiled bawb tal hyd y 6s 

Addewid i addewe. lole Goch. 

Let every one pay a payment as far as there shell be 
A promise that he shall have premised. 

Bardd yman y mae 

Nlgalnt: s\geno 

Cemed; pan ddar/o 

Sywedydd yn yd fo. Taliesin. 

A bard there is here 

Who has not sang: what he shell have to sing, 

Let him sing ; when he shell 

An astrologer then he may be. 
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Da gwyr ddewisaw ai dewiso ef ; 

Gwr a* gynnail nef al nerthiio. M. ab Gwalchmai. 

Well he knows to choose who shall have chouu him ; 
He that upholds heaven may he be to strengthen 



Pan ddyfont i'r gad nid ymwadant ; 

Gofynant i'r Saeson, py geisiysant. Golydda*. 

When they $haU have come to the battle they will not deny themselves; 
They will ask of the Saxons, what have they wanted. 

Cyreifaint a gaiff a gaffao Dduw, 

Lie nis dirmyco, 
A nef y nos y trango. IAefoed. 

Forgiveness he shall find that shall have found God, 

Where he shall not have contemned t 
And heaven on the night he may die. 

Pa ddyn bynag/ycA, 
Pa gerdd ufedrych, 
Gyd ag a nodych 
Yn enwedig ; 
Dyred pan/y*ycA, 
Croesaw pan ddelych, 
A gwedi delych 

Tnfynych trig. D. ab Ieuan Ddu. 

What person soever thou mayest be, 
What art thou mayest be acquainted with, 
Besides what thou mayest point out 

In particular; 
Come when thou shalt have a mind, 
Welcome when thou shalt have come, 
And alter thou shalt have come, 

Whilst thou shalt have a mind, tarry. 

Examples of the Passive. 

Pan ddel Cadwaladr 

DUeawr Saeson o dirion Brydain. Merddin. 

When Cadwaladr comes 

The Saxons shaU be extirpated from fair Britain. 

Yn wir dyddeuawr, 

A'i lu a'i longawr, 

A darf ysgwydawr. TalUsin. 

In truth there shall be caused to come, 

With his host and his fleet, 

That shall pat to flight the shield-bearing ones. 

Nid iawnder nid oesawr. Adage. 

ft is not equity where the course of life shaU not be completed. 

Gwynt gwaedd feni ,' 

Galwawr Eryri. TaUesin. 

Peaks causing the wind to howl 
Eryri shall be called. 
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&sg a q> 0f the vatfm form qf Cmwdto* 

There are many vasietMs in Ike oenjMgatsoni of A* verbs, besides the 
inflections, arising from two sources. One of these b the optional use or 
disuse of the personal pronouns with the verb; the other is when an aux- 
iliary is use*) withtfie principal verb ; sp thaj tfan theopojugation takes the 
form of inflection belonging to such an auxiliary , as explajne4 in the fourth 
section. 

■ 

These varieties of conjugation run almost uniformly through the indica- 
tive, subjunctive, optative, and potential moods? it will be therefore suffi- 
cient to exhibit examples of the present tense of the former mood, as popu- 
larly expressed by the inflections of the first future, as far as they may be 
concerned. 

The insertion of the pronouns with the verb is optional tyi jnany instan- 
ces ; but when a discriminating emphasis is necessary, it is by adding the 
pronoun that this is to be effected. 

1. The pronoun may either precede or follow the verb ; and in the indi- 
cative it may do both. But, when there is a negation, in that case one of 
them is omitted ; and most usually the; qjq*, {frat gre^edes ; as— 



Active. 

Caraf, I love. 
Caraf fi, I love. 
Mi garaf, I love. 
Myfi garaf, I love. 
Mi garaf fi t 1 love. 
Ni charaf, I love not 
Ni charaf fi, I love not 
Mi ni charaf, I do not love. 
Myfi nit caraf I do not love. 
Mi nis caraf, I do not love. 
Ni* caraf, I love not 
Nis caraf fi, I love not 



Passive. 

B ym carer, I am loved. 
#fc ym miw fi, 1 as* laved. 
Fe*m carer, I am loved. 
E ym carer fi, I am loved 1 . 

Niym*****, I mk so* loved. 
Mi ni ekarer, I am not loved. 
Mi nis carer, I am not loved. 
Myfi ni charer, I am not loved. 
Myfi nis carer, 1 am not loved. 
Ni eharerfi, I am not loved. 
Nis carer fi, I am not loved. 



2. When the pronoun precedes the vert>, the adverbial particle a is usu- 
ally put between them, except when there is. a native,, of any other adverb 
which assumes its place. 



Active. 

Mi a dalaf I do pay. 
Mi a dalaffi, I do pay. 
Myfi a dajqf, I do pay. 
Mi ni thalflf, I do jiot pay. 
Myfi ni thalaf, I do not pay. 
Mi nis talaf 1 do not pay. 



Mi a dnter t I am paio\ 
Myfi a dater, t am paid. 

Mwttote* I WW* P aid - 

Mi ni* taler, I am not paid. 
Myfi ni thaler, I am not paid. 
Myfi nis takr, 1 ana not paid. 



By altering the verb in this form to e^d q* the ttqrd J}£T?op singular, all 
the other persons may be made to speak in that 
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3. Of the auxiliary verbs, bod, to be ; wyfwnA ydwyf, I am ; sy and tydd, 
is ; oedd and ydoedd, was* any one may precede the principal verb, which 
then assumes the form of an active participle ; and a pronoun may option- 
ally be put immediately before or after such an auxiliary ; but when it is 
first, an adverbial particle may be interposed ; except there is a negation or 
other adverb, and that immediately precedes the auxiliary : as f 

Affirmative. NbgatiVb. 

Wyfyn somi, I am disappointing. Nid wyfyn s*mu 

Ydwyf yn tort, I am breaking. Nid ydwyf yn tori. 

Wyffi yn nofiaw, I am sfrimmiag, Nid tog/ (fi) yn lUdu. 

Ydwyf ft yn lUdu, I %m expaadmg. Nid ydwyf (ft) yn lUdu. 

Mi wyfyn rhedeg, I am running. Jfcfi nid wyfyn rhedeg. 

Myfi wyfyn galw, I am calling. Myfi nid wyf yn galw. 

Mi ydwyf yn cerdded, I am walking. Mi nid ydwyf yn cerdded. 

Myfi ydwyf yn taraw, I am striking* Myfi nid ydwyf yn taram. 

Mi sydd yngermain, it is me that is screaming. Nid mi*y yn germain. 

Mi sydd yn sisial, it is me that is whispering. Nid ait sydd ya sisidL 

Myfi tydd yn gwedyd, it is me that is saying. Aftd myfi «y yk gwedyd. 

teyjl sydd ynhela, it is me that is hunting. titi myfi 8jjd& yh kila. 

Uti a wyf jfn bwyta, I am eating. HR kid wyfyn fatfyt*. 

Mtfi a wyfyn peri, t am causing. Myfi nid wyfyn perl 

Mi a ydwyf yn daZ, I am holding. Aft nii ydwyf yn d4k 

Myfi a ydwyf yn gofyn, I am asking. Myfi nid ydwyf yn gofyn. 

Mi y sydd yn colli, it is me that is losing. Nid mi y sydd yn colli. 

Mi y sydd pi gwetlau, ft is me that is mending. NU m% y sydd yn gweti&n* 

Myfiysyddyngosawd,Vthme that is placing. NUmyfi yiyUynfrMmd. 
Myfi y sydd yn g^fken, his me that is completing. Md myfi y sydd }n gwrpmnU 

The passive form is omitted here, as it total? r^tti^s trt substitute the 
impersonal ydys and y«, for the porsonal verb, and die pt>85$ssite pfctaoun 
for the personal ; ** 9 y<$ys yn fy somi, a disappointing of nie is Carried on, 
or I am disappointed : or, we may change the terminations of Ae active 
participles into edjjs to produce it ; as> wyfyn somediy, I am disappointed. 

Verbs of various significations are given here, to avoid too mvch same- 
ness, and to ftrorfews* the fctudent's stock of wordfc 

The first four of the above verbal forms may be made simple interroga- 
tions by putting tti'e adverbial a before them: as,nibyfyn*t>mif am I disap- 
pointing? AH tire othetfc take ai before theft, by wfefoh they we fcamde 
discriminattnlg interrogattves : as, Ai mi s$dd yn sMal f f* it ttie that w whis- 
pering t 

4. Before the personal auxiliary verbs any one of the adverbial parti*- 
des y f yd, ydd, yr, jfr, may be used In thfe indicative mood) Ike principal 
verb, fo the form of an active participle, preceding W fallowing; etcfca* 
when a negation is to be expressed, and in that case the negative tat** tk» 
place of the adverbial particle, when it is next to the auxiliary, whether it 
precedes the principaljrerb or otherwise ; but if the negative is prefixed to 
the principal verb, the auxiliary follows* and the adverbial particle is re- 
tained; as — 
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Yr wyfyn celu, I am concealing. 
Yr ydwyf yn penodi, I am appointing. 
Yr wyffi yn ateb, I am answering. 
Yr ydwyffi yn ofni, T am dreading. 
Yn barnu ydd wyf, judging I am. 
Yn yfed ydd wyffi, drinking am I. 
Yn medi ydd ydwyf, reaping am I. 
Yn matu ydd ydwyffi, grinding am I. 



Negative. 

Nid wyfyn celu. 
Nid ydwyfyn penodi. 
Nid wyffi yn ateb. 
Nid ydwyffi yn ofni. 
Yn barnu nid wyffi. 
Yn yfed nid wyffi. 
Yn medi nid ydwyf. 
Yn main nid ydwyf fi. 



Nid yn eodi yr wyf, not rising am I. 
Nid yn tyttuyr wyffi, not boring am I. 
Nid yn methu yr ydwyf, not failing am I. 
Nid yn dytyu yr ydwyffi, not learning am I. 

5. The principal verb being of the infinitive mood, present tense, the 
auxiliary may precede or follow it, with or without the pronouns, observing 
Chat in following one of the adverbial particles, y, ydd,yr, is to be interposed, 
when the auxiliary is a personal verb; and a, when any other auxiliary is 
used. But if a negation is to be expressed, one of the negatives, ni, nid, nis, 
takes the place of such a particle ; or otherwise, the negative nid may pre- 
cede the prinoipal verb. 



Negative. 

Priodi nid wyf. 
Nidpalu ydd wyf ft* 
Hen nid ydwyf. 
Nid llenwi yr ydwyffi. 
Sari ni byddwyf. 
Camu ni wnaf. 
Taflu ni allaf. 
Nis ff allaf droi. 
Ni wnaf brynu. 
Nifedraf seuthu. 
Ni allaf fi dot. 
i ni allaf laid. 



Affirmative. 

Priodi yr wyf, marrying I am. 
Palu ydd wyffi, digging I am. 
Heu yr ydwyf, sowing I am. 
Llenwi yr ydwyffi, filling I am. 
SAri y byddwyf, growing sulky I be. 
Camu a wnaf, bend I do. 
Taflu a allaf, throw I can. 
Gallafdroi, I can turn. 
Gwnaffi brynu, I will purchase. 
Mi fedraf seuthu, I know how to shoot. 
Mi allaf fi dm, I can cover. 
Mi a allaf ladd, I am able to kilL 

It may be directed generally, that when any one of the characteristics, 
which denote the subjunctive, optative, or potential mood, is to be expres- 
sed, the adverbs used for that purpose take the same position and are go- 
verned by the same rules, as are above laid down, for the forming of a 

negative. 

6. The foregoing form of the verb in the infinitive mood may be expres- 
sed by the aid of prepositions; more especially i, to, or for; am, about, for ; 
or, upon ; gwedi, after : — 

Rhaidyw imi dalu, necessary is it for me to pay. 
Rhaid imi alw, 1 must call. 
Gwell imi dewi, better for me to be silent. 
Dee i geitiaw, go to fetch. 
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Wyfyn myned i rodiatc, I am going to take a walk. 

Wyfamfyned, I am for going. 

Wyj arfedr, I am upon intending. 

Wyfwedi marw, I am after dying, I am dead. 

Wyfwedi darfod, I am after finishing, I have done. 

Section 7. Of the Syntax of the Verb. 

For the sake of shewing the construction in the examples of the rules of 
syntax, there are figures affixed to the three principal parts of the sentences ; 
that is, — to the subject, or nominative case, 1 is joined; to the attribute, or 
verb, 2 ; and to the object, or accusative case, 3 is put. 

The verb must agree with its subject, or nominative case, in person ; 
and also in number, except when a primitive verb occurs, which may be 
used with a singular and a plural indifferently. 

* 

Examples. 

Rhifed syr syrthiasant 3 yn nghrau 3 . LI. P. Mock. 

Numerous as the stars they fell in blood. 

Dy wleddau 1 rif dail 9 oeddyni*. Goronwy Owain. 

Thy banquets of the number of the leaves they were. 

Yn Aber Teifi tew 8 oedd* brain 1 uch ben, 

Ynl doed perchen parchus gyfrain. Einion ab Gwgan. 

In Aber Teivi thick were ravens over head, 

So that there was obscured the lord of an honoured host. 

Holl gelfyddydan byd 1 sy yn byddinaw* im bron 3 ; 
Canys gwn a fa, ac a fydd rhagllaw. Taliesin. 

All the sciences of the world be assembling into my bosom ; 
For I know that has been, and that will be in future. 

Handoedd? dy achoedd 1 

O echen 3 lawen wrth lef a gwys. Uywelyn Fardd. 

Thy lineages be originated 

From a gladsome stem ready at the cry and summons. 

Atborion 3 fydd 2 Brython 1 pan ddyorfyn'. Golyddan. 
Off-casts wiU be the Britons when they have conquered. 

The verb may precede or follow the object, the subject being implied 
by the termination of the verb : as — 

Gwolychaf * fy nhad 3 , 

Fy Nuw 3 , fy neirthiad 3 . Taliesin. 

I will adore my father, 
My God, my strength. 

The subject, the attribute or verb, and the object, may interchangeably 
invert their order. Thus, whether the subject precede the verb or the 
contrary, the object may follow them in either order immediately; and so 

N 
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may the verb. The object may ajao prepgffe, iffl* *# W'Sfc propriety as 
the subject; but in either, an adverb^ fqrma^re Jftftitita j* of$en interposed 
next to the verb. 

Mawr erysi 1 

A fydd« yn NJurydfttn', ac pf*< dorWA !*>•¥**. 

Great wonders 

Will be in Britain, and I sjiell net be concerned 

Dy wleddav 1 rif daU' oeddyntf. On***? Owat* 

Thy banquets of the number of the leaves they were. 

Rhoed' Dow 1 I'm edwedd* iawnwedd ynol G«rsswy Otpaia, 

May God grant me a refuge befltting tlfere ! 

Chwithan y seinniaa 1 syuioch* am dangnef*. M* Dwypraif. 

Yon too the stints, may yon be meditating about tranquillity. 

Ni'm gatwy* Rhen 1 yn rhan tadden'l 
May the Creator not leave me in the discarded portion ! 

The order of the above sentences may be transposed, without altering 
the sense, many different ways ; as these examples will shew : 

Mawr erysi yn Mhrydsin 4 fydd, ac ni'm dorbi. 
Mawr erysi, ac ni'm dorbi, 4 fydd yn Vlujntain. 
Mawr arjtii, ac ni'm do/M, yn Mhrydain 4 fr<M- 
Yn Mhrydain y bydd mawr erysi, ac ni'm dorbi. 
Yn Mhrydain, ac ni'm dorty, y bydd mawr erysi. 
Yn Mhrydain, ac ni'm dorbi, mawr erysi 4 fydd. 
Yn Mhrydain, mawr erysj 4 fydd. ac ni'm dorl^L 
Yn. Mhrydain, mawr erysi, ac ni'm dorbi, 4 fy&fl. 
rtydd yn Mhrydain, ac ni'm dorbi, mawr erysi. 
Bydd yn Mhrydain mawr erysi, ac ni'm dorbi. 
Ac nPm dorbi, bydd yn Mhrydain mawr erysi. 
Ac ni'm dorbi, mawr erysi 4 fydd yn Mhrydain. 
Ac ni'm dorbi, mawr erysi yn Mhrydain 4 fydd. 
Ac ni'm dorbi, yn Mhrydain y bydd mawr erysi. 
Ac ni'm dorbi, yn Mhrydsin mawr erysi 4 rytfd. 

The subject may be separated from the verb and the object: as— 

rth In di 1 difri, difrych, gwynoleo, 

Ajp y llaw ddeen yon* Ueeyeh* ; Mi. «e GwOUer. 



Among thy host, solemn, immaculate, gloriously bright, 
On the right hand station thou me ! 

Ni cholliH, o'i thir 1 , nac o'i thewdor annedd 1 , 
Troedfedd' fAywelyn Fardd. 

There shall not be lost from her land, nor from her thickly spread inhabitancy, 
A foot. 

Caffwyf *, o ioli Crist, Ceti ced, 

Cafael yn addef Naf nef nodded 9 . LL P. Afsdk. 

May I have, from adoring Christ, the treasure of the Mysterious one, 
To obtain in the mansion of the Lord of heaven a refuge. 
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Chwilfei* ef i yr isctietloft, 

4 mbf, a thir tiN w^ttlr Ion'. Goronwy Ouxtin. 

He will explore the higlt pfaces, 

And tea 1 , and land, for the wonders of the Supreme. 

Am ei roddion*, 
A'i 'madroddlon 9 , 
Hoew wr cyfion', 

fifty craer*! Goronwy Otbdin. 

#6r hit present*, 
Airf Mb conversations, 
The lively and righteous man, 
Long shall he be remembered. 

An adverb of simple interrogation, which is a, immediately precedes a 
verb of the indicative mood of all persons and tenses. 

if wyddostf™— - 
Py* peris parwyd 
Rhwng dyn ao flnwyd t 

DoaY ffttra know* w1M> caused a partition 
Betwedn man ami the* cold t 

The discriminating interrogative at requires the formative particle a to 
be interposed between it and the verb, in the indicative mood ; or a 
negative to that verb, or a pronoun ; or else a verb of the infinitive mood, 
followed by y, ydd, or yr, may supply that place as a principal verb, with 
an auxiliary coming after it : as — 

Ai ymofyn ydAfdvJft gilydd am'dVrywedyd o hanof hytf? W. Saktbury. 

Do yon enquire one of tile other on alconnt'of my having skitl tils? 



CfifAP. It. Of Prepositions. 

The preposition is a kind of official agent, in the form of a verb of the 
third person singular, and serving to mark or to signify the state and refer- 
ence which- othe# word* and expressions may have as to each other. Thus, 
for every connection*, restriction,' distinction, opposition, or stress, that may 
be formed in the mind, 1 as to the object of the idea, so many different means 
must be used to express* them ; and these means are the prepositions, which 
perform such offices, according to' the various abstract meanings they pos- 
sess themselves^' 

The prepositions' are of two classes, the simple, and those that are com- 
pounded with pronouns. 

Sec. 1. Of the simple Prepotitions. 

The following Hi a list of the Propositions : 

Achy by, hard by, close upon. Am, round about; for, on account' of. 

Allan, out ; henceforth. Amgylch, round about, about. 

N 2 
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Ar, 

At, 

Can, 

Cer, 

Cerfyddy 

Cyd, 

Cyda, 

Cydag, 

Cyferbyn, 

Cykh, 

Cyn, 

Br, 

Brbyn, 

Brys, 

Gar, 

Goris, 

Goruch, 

Goruwch, 



on, upon; of. 

to, close to. 

with. 

by. 

by. 

with. 

with. 

with. 

over against. 

about 

before. 

for. 

against 

from, since. 

over. 

below. 

above. 

above. 



Goruwchben, over-head. 



Gwedi, 

Gwrth, 

Heb, 

Heblaw, 

Heibio, 

Hwnt, 

Hyd, 

/. 

Jar, 

Idd, 

A, 

Ithw, 

I to, 

Isod, 

Maes, 

Med, 

Mewn, 

O, 

Oc $ 

Odd, 

Oddeutu, 

Oddi, 

Oddialian, 

Oddiam, 



after. 

in opposition. 

without 

beside. 

by, past. 

yonder. 



as far as, to, along ; over.l/db, 



Parth, 

Peuparth, 

Peutu, 

Plegid, 

Rhag, 

Rhagbiaen, 

Rhagbron, 

Rhagwyneb, 

Rhwng, 

Rhy, 

Tan, 

Tanodd, 

Tra, 

Track, 

Trag, 

Trow, 

Traw$, 

7Vos, 

Trosodd, 

Trwodd, 

Trwy, 

T* 9 

Tua, 

Tuag, 

Tuagat, 



to, into; for. 

off, about, upon. 

to, into. 

below. 

below. 

below. 

below. 

out 

till; towards. 

within. 

out, out of; from. 

out, out of; from. 

out of, from. 

from about; about. 

out of. 

from without. 



from about. 
Oddiamgylchfrom about 
Oddiar, from off; above. 

Oddifewn, from within. 
Oddiwrth, from by. 
Ofewn, from within. 



Ucko, 
Uchod, 
Uwck, 
Uwckben, 
Uwchlaw, 
Ymkttih, 
Ymytg, 
Yn, 

Ynghyd, 
A dan, 
Ar du, 
Ar hyd, 
Ar iawr, 
At led, 
Arol, 
Cer bron, 
Cer Haw, 

//«*, 
Ifewn, 
lwrtk, 
Obeutu, 
O blaid, 



on the side, 
on both sides, 
about 
because, 
before, against, 
forward, 
in presence, 
forward, 
between, 
over, in excess, 
under, 
beneath, 
beyend. 

beside, hard by. 
by, in succession.' 
yonder, 
orer. 

over ; for. 
over, 
through, 
through, 
on the side, 
toward, 
toward, 
toward, 
above, 
above, 
above, 
above, 
over head, 
above, 
among, 
among, 
in; at 
together. 

under, from under, 
on the side, 
along, 
down, 
abroad, 
after, behind, 
in presence, 
at hand, 
out 
into. 

in opposition, 
from about; about 
because. 
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O bbgid, because. OV hi yma, *™ m this » ide * 

O blith, from among. OV tu yna, from that side. 

Oe y tu draw,irom the further side. Parth a, towards. 
Odan, under, from under. Parth ag at, towards. 

O du, from beside ; by the sideTv ag at, towards. 

O du allan, from outside. Tu blaen, 

O du draw, from yonder side. Tu cefn, 

O dufewn, from within side. Tu draw, 

O du hwnt, from the further side. Tu hwnt, 
O du yma, from this side. 

from about ; about. 

from out. 

from before ; before. 

from behind. 

from about, about. 
OV tu allan, from the outside. 
OV tu draw, from the further side. 
OV tu hwnt, from the further side. 



O ddeutu, 
Ofaes, 
Ojlaen, 
Ogil, 
O gyteh, 



Tu yma, . 
Tu yna, 
Tu yn ol, 
Tfch ben, 
Uwch ben, 
Yn mhlith, 
Yn mysg, 
Yn nghyd, 



before. 

behind. 

other side, beyond. 

beyond. 

this side. 

that side. 

behind. 

orer head. 

over head. 

among. 

among. 

together. 



Examples. 



G.abM.abDafydd. 



Am Wenhwyfar 
Gwn drais galar 
Gan draws guli ! 

For Gwenhwyvar 
I know the oppression of sorrow 
With untoward pining ! 



Gnawd dlogelwch am hywil. Adage* 

Security reigns about the watchful. 

Ing ar ddyn eang or Dduw. Adage, 

What is strait on man is ample on God. 

A fo da gan Dduw ys dir. Adage. 

What shall seem good with God is certain. * 

Ni hyna hawl er ei hoedi. 
A claim will not grow old/or its being delayed. 

Gnawd rhygas locdt rhyserch. Adage. 

Common is extreme hate after extreme fondness. 

Ni bydd dda gan Dduw ei didolij: 

Na bo didawl Nest: nef boed eiddi! Etn. ab Gwalchmai 

It will not seem good wUh God. to separate; her: 
Be Nest not separated: heaven be her's! 



Un fath a Hong ar gefnfor, 
Heb raff, heb hwyl, heb angor, 
Ydyw ienanc heb gynghor. 



Y MUoedd. 
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Similar to a ship on the main tea, 

f?tf JtaiJ rope, aritatfut tail, without anchor, 

Is a youth without council. 

(Hrae of a gynnydi 
Oog an a chelwydd, 
Cja al elorwydd 

Onii gogela. Iona$ Afyayw. 

Woatohimtnataccamatatat 
Slander and falsehood, 
Before hU tying on toe bier, 
If he does not beware. 

Crist a ddaeth ft byd 

I amlenwi nef mmgwkh Naf ache), 

A goOrn angel angbelfyddaf. Bteddun Fardd. 

Christ dtt oome fat* the worm? 

To fill heaven oa all fids* attwJ the Lord supreme, 

That was lost by an angel the most Indiscreet 

No OrnnVdd 

A dm ser nl bydd, ac nl bv, an well, 

Fawr glod, bell, diballu. Earn* Wen. 

Than Grufudd, 

Beueoth the stars there will not be, and there has not been, one 
better, 
Of great fame, far extending, uninterrupted. 

Mor bylithr a dwfr hud a*MM . Mugei 

As aptly gliding as water almy the eaves. 

A chladaw el bawl ei chlod a he 

Hud y daeriawd baoJ, *ya*y dwyre. tL P. HotW. 

Wftheuuveying her demerits* her fame wan ha sheb% 
Fur at the san declines, fur u§ he rises. 

Cedwyr o da myr, o da morlan, 
Uchel yn cadw en rhyfel nid ymgelan y . 

Warriors bu the tide of waters, bu the side of the sea-brink, 
Eminently supporting their war* they wittaOtsecreto themselves 

I'th wenwiad' 

Ener, guia thi y no, 

P'ynad ben, fy enaid bo I Oof. u Coed, 

To thy blest abode, 

Lord, alaag with thee there, 

My sapreme judauymy soul may it be ! 

Trydydd dfWdWMy* »<dftanC Ca?*e$ftV 

The third day he came from absence. 

Uch nef, U nef, nid gwledig, namyn ef. Tutieom. 

AtiotriMtfuYk, below heaven, there Wad sovertigh Dut^nim. 
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JTirt a tyM<Buw dim aft 4fir. Adage. 

Against what Go£ wills nothing can be dope. 

Ni obwyll o Ddnw ddiffydd. Llefocd. 

The infidel will not think ofQo&. 

Afeum nef bu, m^e* y >ydd, Nuyift F 4Mb* etwa. TaUesin 
In heaven^he has been, in he will be, In he is yet. 

Gwae fy Haw gaff **# fyngif|i Ul/WKk Hen. 

Woe my hand the step to me decreed ! 

Galon tort* galon. Ga&r Beirdd Byfed. 

Heart to heart. 

Anturiwn, hwyliwn heli a thonan, 

A tbynwajfed an rhi. Gaiaodya. 

We will venture, ,w* wtf} traverse tfce ^e and way** 
AmJ we wj{| 4(aw ****rd* our M- 

Qweftab Ly werya— - 

A llinyu or dyn or d» eelaiu, 

A Uinon rhag bron rao£ bro Eurgain. Ein. ab Gwgan. 

I saw Llywetyn, 

Yn ft String 9» » fttretcji <m % tffr<ctio* of a W»se, 

And an ashen shaft pefore the breast against the region of Eurgain 

Rhag angeu ni thycia ffo. Adage. 

Again* death H will not avail to flee. 

Owain ab Madawg 

Arlleng totf rhag twrf cammawn, 

Mai twrf ebyr ynllyrllawn. Cynddelw. 

Qwajn son of Madpg, 

The "bulwark of a host against the tumult of combat, 

Like the tumult of water -outlets in full flood. 

Pawb yn Ilosgwrn ei henfon. Adage. 

Every body at the tail of his cow of procession. 

I W^n^dydfl y dy wedaf 

Oes trag oes ; dysgoganaf 

Wedi Cadwaladr, Cyndaf. 3{erddm a Gwenddydd, 

To Gwenddydd I will declare 
Age after age ; I predict 
After Cadwaladr, Cyndaf. 

Gwir troo byth yn yr an -man. Adage. 

Troth for ever in the same place. 

Ffwyr dra ffwyr dra lhryr, dra Iioegr fathlu; 
Ffrawdd dra ffifawdd dra chawdd, dricfcyuhenu ; 
Ffrwst dra ffrwstdrathrwst trethau o Lundain, 
T^tlMMte^d^Mvwyf jnprydu. G. Brypheiniawg 
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Fdghc ift*r flight most complete; while toiling of England ; 
Impulse qfUr Impulse of extreme toil, while contending ; 
Battle qftcr battle of the extreme noise of Imposing tributes 
from London, 
I, the reciter of Britain, am singing. 

O dywedeisl air arwecry k*b north, 

Pert* eargolofn Cymmry, 
Diwygtf, honaf hyny. Ph. Brydydrf. 

If I have spoken over foolishly wUktmt support, 

Towards the golden pillar of the Welsh, 
I wUI make amends, I will publish that. 

Byth c» walch rhwyddfalch r*y* doeth trait galar : 
Bn traws golofn cyfoeth ! BUddyn Fardd. 

E? er/sr the hawk freely towering ewr us is come the oppres- 
sion of grief : 

He has been the froward pillar of dominion ! 

# 

R*y» goren angen angen orddwy drais, 

Am draws fab Ooronwy. Bleddgn Fardd. 

0*$r me death has caused the oppression of the entity of fate, 
Ft the froward son of Goronwy. 



Sec. 2. Of Pronominal Preposition. 

There are several of the prepositions that admit of combination with the 
personal pronouns ; and to which I have given the name of pronominal pre- 
positions. 

The prepositions that undergo such a combination are these, as*, or, at, 
er t heb, dar, kyd, t, idd, kan, kbn, can, o, odd, tan, trot, trwy, oddiar, odditant 
rkag, rhwng, wrth, yn. 

The following list, divided into three classes, explains the form of such 
compound prepositions ; the first of which is given through the different 
persons, to shew the terminations, wherein all the others of the first class 
agree. 

Class 1. 

Singular. Plural. 

Amdanaf, about me. Amdanotn, amdanamf, amdanamf : 

Amdanat, about thee. Amdanoch, amdanawchf : 

Amdano*, about him, it. > C Amdanynt, amdanuf, amdanadduf, 



m, it. > C 
5 I 



Amdani, about her. 5 (. amdanaddyntf: 

Arnaf, upon me. 

Darnaf, upon me. 

Ataf, to me. :.-> 

Ohonaf, out of me. 

Oddiamaf, from off me. 

Tanaf, under me. 

Odditanaf, from under me. 

* The ancients sometime* wed Amdenjw for the third person singular of all genders 
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Class £. 

This differs from the above only in the first and second persons singular, 
which terminate in o/and of, or ufaui jjfi* instead Qf f/amj af ; as follows—- 

Erof, erddof, erddwyf t fojr njy a^connt 
' H$kof 9 without me. 
Hebddof, hebddwyf, wjtfiou|t ifce. 
Hydof y along or over me. 
Hyd-ddof, hyd-ddwyf t along or over me. 
Hanof, q{ me. 
Honof, of me, from me. 
O hanqf, out of me. 
O Aofltof, out of me. 

Canthof, cantof, canddof, cangfatw/, with me. 
Canof, with me. 

Oddiganthof, oddiganthwyf, from my possession. 
Oddiganof, from my possession. 
rfrfA©/, wrthwyf, by me. 
Oddiwfhof, od4iwrth?0%ff from by pie. 
Odduchtof) from over me, 
Trosof, over me, for me. 
If-o^o/, over tne, instead ofrne. 
TVwo/, through Wr 
Trwyddof t trwyddwyf through me. 
Rhagof, rhagddwyf, against me, (torn me. 
Rhyngof, rhyngddwyf, between me, 
Ynof, in me. 

Ynddof, ynthof, yntof, in me. 
Eiddof, in n»y pftttessjftft. 

Class 3. 

This only consists of th» propositi^ 4,4o, jouiad to .the aeytral persons: as— 

/mt, to me. /ftf, to us, 

/ft, to that. iflAMKiV £o you.. 

/cWo, to him, or it. l&Ayflt? >tp them. 

Iddi, to her. Ud*4d 9 Sddv»> ti> tbw. 

The first and second persons, in, both ramtars, are often contracted thus: 
— imi, im' ; iti, if; ini, in* ; ichwi, ich\ 

When the pronoun requires to be emphatically expressed, it is added 
after the pronominal prepositions of class 1 and class ft* A«bd those of class 
3 are thus formed, i mi, t ft, iddo fe t idtfa fo, iddi hip i nt, i ckwi, iddynt 
hunjt iddynhw. 

Examples. 

Cnud a chnud a fad amdanadgdd. Gwalchmai. 

Scnlk after scalk hover around them. 

4 

• This has Us vowels often inflected; as, centf, cenyd, cenyw, cenym, cenycA, and cenynt, 

O 
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Gnawd ym rhi rnddfeirdd o faran, 
A rhoddi rhuddwisg amdanan. 

Congenial to my chief a retinue of ruddy bards, 
And to give a ruddy garment about tu. 



Cynddelw. 



Hiraeth a'm dug mndenyw; 
£r yi mis eret fj myw! 

Grief hat taken hold of me about kirn; 
For this month it it a wonder that I lire. 



D. ab Qwiiym. 



Hoedlfyrion, haeUon nil Bleddynt, 

Trwm «mo/ eu lletgynt ! Uywelyn Fardd. 

The short-lived -ones and generous progeny of Bleddynt, 
Heavy upon uu their destiny ! 

Pawb ys ofnawg 
Rhag eu safuau, 

Yn disgyrnu 

Dannedd amu. G. ab ur Ynad Cock. 

Every one U fearful of their jaws, snarUng with their teeth upon thenu 

Pam na ddol di ataf, neu 6 atad t Gwilym Ddm. 

Why wilt thou not come to m#, or me to tktt t 

A dydd brawd y daw ef atom ni yma. 
And on the day of doom he will come to u$ here. 



TaUenn. 



Nid ufataddymt, ganihynt ni byddaf, 
NI chyfarchaf fi Gogledd. 

I witt not go to them, with them I will not be, 
I will not greet the North. 

A dyrydd el fudd i feirdd proestlawn ; 
A dyran aian ; ataw ydd awn. 

And he will give his bounty to tuneful bards ; 
And he will share toward* u$; to him we will go. 



Toitcn*. 



Cynddelw. 



Daeth Crist i'r byd— ( 
Erom, heb ymommedd. 

Christ came into the world, 

For our safe, without refusing himself. 

Ti hibofnlA hebo oedd tau ; 
Mi hebod ni hebaf innau. 



Gr. ab yr Ynad Cock. 



Cynddelw. 



Thou wilkout me no cotfverse was to thee ; 
I without thee I also do not converse. 



Bendith Duw genwch, gynreinion ! Cynddelw. 

The blessing of God with you 9 foremost men of spears! 



•Gwedi car dilain, 



Llawer cofcanthudd k ddichwain* 

After the fallen friend, 

Many a sigh with them will happen. 



SeitylL 
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Talienn. 



Cmyd, Ri Celi, culwydd, cywir, mawr 

Caffwyf nef ! Dafydd y Coed. 

Of thee, Lord of Mystery, source of prosperity, just and great, 
May I obtain heaven ! 

Gwyth ysgor tra mor, tra Menai, 

Gwlydd elfydd elwais • fond, 

Tra fy Owain mawr a'i meddai. Cynddelw. 

The security against violence beyond sea, beyond Menai, 
The genial region I gathered benefit from it, 
While Owain the great has been who owned it. 

Myneicb dychnnd fal bleiddiawr, 

gyfranc idrfttdd a'u gwiddianawr. 

Monks scnik together like wolves, 

From an occasion to them with their hags. 

Dybryd yn, feirdd byd, bod daiar amo, 

Ac arnan ei alar. U. P. Mock. 

Melancholy to ns bards of the world, there being earth upon him, 
And upon ns his mourning ! 

Gaer Sidi 

A'r ffynawn ffrwythlawn yssydd odduchti, 

Ys hwegach no'r gwin gwyn y Uyn yndi. Tatiesbt. 

Caer Sidi, 

And the fruitful fountain that is over it, 

Sweeter than the white wine is the liquid t* it. 

Deuddeg meib Israel, 

A thair mam iddu, 

Onaddu y doeth rhad, 

A geisidydd mad. Talie$in. 

The twelve sons of Israel, 
And three mothers to them 9 
From them there came a blessing, 
That is sought of the good. 

Gwych ydd aeth traws benaeth trottudd, 
Gwrdd eisor eisillydd Gruffudd. 

Gallantly went the forward chieftain over them, 
Ardent like the progeny of Grufndd. 

Gwrthyfm bo trist, Crist, creadur. 
With me j Christ be not a creature sad; 

Ctaain ab Madawg 

1 icrthyd na'm gwrthod ; 
O'm bodd ni byddaf hebod. Cynddelw. 

Owain son of Madog 

To be by thee refuse me not; 

From my will I will not be without thee* 



Cynddelw. 



IM P. Moch. 



O 2 
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Sec. 3. Syntax of rte PntpMHokt* 

The simple preposition governs the noun, or pronoun, which conies after 
it in the objective <SasV3, o* fe which flnythiag Is elptcfeied to be connected ; 
as, daioni i ddyn, goodness to man; to aryty,* roof 6if tfte house. 

Several prepositions may be used in the same sentence, with an inten- 
tion of shewing one or many relatitmsof things, wkhreapect to each other : 
as, er Uesi ti ify ***, peraf i H cfewi fhd§ f oanlfnted, fat a benefit to thee 
thyself, I enjoin to thee silence for fear of the conaeqoenee* 

The pronominal prepositions ififctade wKhta themeives, hi consequence 
of their combination, the government, of contieotidtt, denoted to subsist by 
using the simple prepositions with the neuAff and pfronmn* : as, aed Hon ato, 
let this female go to him ; nekH* tfffltto, jtitt]* MMT fc ; pwysa arno f press 
upon it. 



CHAP. III. Advbhbs. 

Sec. 1. Of the general Advert* of Quality. 

The adverbs may be properly arranged under two divisions ; one com- 
prehending such as acquire an adverbial character by a regular formation ; 
and in the other division are to be ranked such words as are assumed to 
be adverbs, without having undergone a change of their original structure, 
by any addition of the adverbial characteristics 

AH words that are resolved into the form of adjectives are susceptible of 
being preceded by the general formative adverbs, of the first division : and, 
it is by the formatives, so connected with adjective** that the adverbs of 
quality, and of th* Inanner incidental to any station ofr thing, are more espe- 
cially constituted. 

These regular adverbs are capable of the teste degrees 6f ootnparison as 
the adjectives, and by the same characteristic 7 forth* 1 . 

The formative adverbs, already mentioned, are certain adverbial words, 
which are of universal use} like the corresponding adverbs, given as their 
significations, art in' English ; atari are applied tot Hire Manner to qualify 
adjectives, and other adverb*. Those adverbial words are— 

Can, equally. 

Go in a degree j rather, or pretty* 

lawn, rightly,* or very. 

Mdr, so, as, 

Ni 9 na 9 no, not. 

Pur, purely, or very. 

Rhy, top, or over. 

F**, in the state of. 

• The freqaeat ih of this agent c on stttn t S* one of tbte leamif peculiar itfcs of tte Wdlta langaage ; be- 
fore a noun It to the preposition in, and it also redacts them to a kind of adverbial state, in many forms of ex- 
pression ; before a verb it tarns it into a participle ; and by its preceding an adjective an adverb is formed, 
and tbat too in many cases, as with the nonns particularly, where no sach discrimination is made in other 
languages. 
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All these precede theawfecfttrest or the either ad*erbs, whioh they q«a- 
bfy* except iaum> which follow* them, most generally 

There is also a class of adverbs, which may be called auxiliary forma- 
tives, being certain particles, or elementary words, used to give form to a 
phrase, without possessing in themselves an obvious signification, and being 
often mere expletives: And, these are— * 

a, at, ar, as, y, yd, ydd, yr, ys, e, ef, efe,fe. 

BXAMPLBS. 

Am faes tref Galw lys torf emys ein glyw 

A glywir y» hyiby$; 
Twrf gawr gorwyddawr gochwys, 
Mai twrf torredwynt atabryt. Stisyll. 

Around the field of Tref Oalw court the troop of bones of oar leader 

^illbe tignatty heard; 
A tumult of the sheet ef a cavatoadfe half involved m sweet, 
Like the tumult ef a fcerrkflme about a feetst* 



Peunydd cylch elfydd haul 4 hwylia; 

Fa uchel odduchom y nearer*. Toffest a. 

Daily the circle of the elements the sun revolves; 
High above us it does illume. 

Erioed ym dyfu .4*4*1 dreth ansae 

Fa ddiau ddiameth. Ltywfyn Fardd. 

Ever has there been to me the constant tribute of death 
Unerringly certain. 

Sec. 2. Of the Absolute Adverbs. 

The second division ef adverbs are such Words as originate from one of 
these subtile movements* of which there are many examples, in the mecha- 
nism of language ; and of which the mind can scarcely trace the progress ; 
so that ire are therefore contented with considering the use of certain words 
as adverbial egressions to he resulting merely from an assumption of that 
character. 

But there are amcy of the absolute adverbs whose formation t* to be 
traced to an elision of the adverbial sign yn, and often of an antecedent aux- 
iliary verb, so that the simple adjectives assume their functions. This, 
however, scarcely ever occurs, except when an adverb begin* the phrase, 
or sentence : as, in this verse — 

" Mawdd yw dywedyd daeWr Wyddfa." 

Easy is It to say yonder see you SnoWdon. 

Which may be also expressed thus — 

Y% hawdd yw dywedyd daew'f Wyddfa. 
Tn hawdd mae dywedyd datw'r Wyddfa. 
ft* hawdd y dywedir daew'r Wyddfa. 
Mae $r» hawdd dywedyd daew'f Wyddfa. 

The absolute adverbs being of various characters, it will be convenient 
to distribute them into the several classes generally adopted by gramma- 
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rians; that is to say, those relative to number, order, position, time, com- 
parison, quantity, doubt, interrogation, affirmation, negation, and inter- 
jection, 

1. Adverbs of Number. 

These are formed by affixing either gvoaitk, time ; rro, turn, or plyg, 
fold, as a termination to any proposed numeral ; but waith is the most usual 
affix : as unwaith, once ; dw y waith > twice ; canwaith, a hundred times ; mil- 
canwaith, a hundred thousand times : again, untro, in one turn ; deudro, in 
two turns ; and, unplyg, in onefold ; deublyg, two-fold ; triphlyg, three-fold. 

Examples. 



Awen ber, wiwber si waith, 
Oedd i Selyf, ddiialw; eUwaUk 
Fe gant Gen— y Caoladao. 



Goronwy Otcain. 



A sweet matey tranteeadeatly aweet hit work, 
There wat to Solomon, withoat dcbatameet; a 
He tang the Song— of Songt. 

Pa calt, o dre' mangie'r mwg, 
O'th wiw-wlad wtwaith olwg, 
Calf iechyd 



atoMd ttmt 



Id* MWTtS* 



If thou thooldett have, from the town that it the teat of smoke, 
Of thy more worthy country ohm a tight, 
Thou wonidett have health. 

2, Adverbs of Order* 

These are commonly constructed by setting yn before the proposed or- 
dinal number; and also before tbe usual terms of succession : as yn gyntaf, 
first; yn ail, secondly ; yn olaf, lastly ; yn ddiweddef, finally. But as it is 
equally common to omit the adverbial characteristic yn, so that all the ordi- 
nals, become of the division of absolute adverbs, it may be useful to exhibit 
a series of numbers, in their several capacities, taking notice that those of 
the first column are used as nouns and adjectives ; and each of the other 
two in the three-fold capacities of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 



Absolute Numbers. 
1 Un 
% Dan 

3 Tri 

4 Pedwar 

5 Pump 

6 Chwech 

7 Saith 

8 Wytk 

9 Now 

10 Deg 

11 Unarddeg 

12 Deuarddeg 

13 Triarddeg 



Numerals. 
Unwaith 
Dwy waith 
Teirgwaith 
Pedeirg waith 
Pumwaith 
Chwegwaith 
Seith waith 
Wythwaith 
Nawgwaith 
Degwailh 
Unarddegwaith 
Deuarddegwaith 
Teirarddegwaith 



Ordinals. 
Unfed 
Deufed 
Trifed 
Pedwarfed 
Pummed 
Chwechfed 
Seithfed 
Wythfed 
IN aw fed 
Degfed 
Unarddegfed 
Deuarddegfed 
Triarddegfed 
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14 Pedwararddeg 


Pedeirarddegwaith 


Pedeirarddegfed 


15 Pymtheg 


Pymthegwahh 


Pymthegfed 


10 Unarbymtheg 


U narby mthegwaith 


Unarbymthegfed 


17 Deuarbymtheg 


Dwyarbymthegwaith 


D eaarby mthegfed 


18 Triarbymtheg 


Teirarby mthegw aith 


Triarbymthegfed 


19 Pedwararbymtkeg 


Pedeirarbymthegwaith Pedwararbymtheg 


20 Vgain, ugaint 


Ugeinwaith 


Ugeinfed 


30 Degarugain 


Deg waith ar pgain 


: Degfed ar ugain 


40 Deugain 


Deugeinwaith 


De ugeinfed 


50 Dcgr a detc^otn 


Deg waith a.deugain 


Degfed a deugain 


60 Trigaht 


Trigeinwaith 


Trigeinfed 


70 De^r a thrigain 


Degwaith a thrigain 


Degfed a thrigain 


80 Pedwarugain 


Ped warugein wai th 


Pedwarugeinfed 


90 Deg a phedwarugnin 


Degwaith a phedwarugainPegfedaphedwarug 


100 Can* 


Canwaith 


Canfed. 


200 Deugant 


Deuganwaith 


Denganfed 


300 Trickant 


Trichanwaith 


Trichanfed 


400 Pedwarcant 


Ped war canwaith 


Pedwarcanfed 


500 Pumcant 


Pamcanwaith 


Pumcanfed 


600 Chwechant 


Chwechanwaith 


Chwechanfed 


700 Seitheant 


Seitbganwaith 


Seithganfed 


800 Wythcant 


Wythganwaith 


Wythganfed 


900 Nawcant 


Nawcanwaith 


Nawcanfed 


1000 JMW 


Milwaith 


Milfed 


2000 Ztog/K 


Dwyfilwaith 


Dwy fitted 


3000 Tetrmt/ 


Teirmilwaith 


Teirmilfed 


10,000 ilfyrrfd 


Myrddwaith 


Myrddfed 


100,000 Canmil 


Canmilwaith 


Canmilfed 


1,000,000 Myrddivm 


Myrddiynwaith 


Myrddiynfed 



The numerals dau, tri, pedwar, have also feminine forms ; as, dwy, tair, 
pedair, which forms they assume in all their combinations, when used with 
feminine nouns. They therefore take such forms in the adverbs of number, 
because gwaith is resolved to be feminine. 

For unfed, deufed, trifed, pedwar fed we popularly use cyntaf ail or eiifed, 
trydydd or trydedd, and pedxoerydd or peduaredd. 

For unarddeg, deuarddeg, triarddeg, the ancients sometimes used undeg, 
deuddeg , trideg ; thence undeg waith, deuddegwaith, tridegwaith, and also 
undegfed, deuddegfed, tridegfed. For deuarddeg, we have still retained deu- 
ddeg, for the popular term. But a more classical form than either, for the 
numerals between 10 and 20, would be to say — Un a deg, dau a deg, tri a 
deg, pedwar a deg, pump a deg, chwech a deg, saith a deg, wyth a deg, uaw a 
deg. 

For the numeral adverbs of 11, 1:3, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, we most usually 
say, unwaith ar ddeg or unfed waith ar ddeg, teirgwaith ar ddeg, or trydedd 
waith ar ddeg, pedeir gwaith ar ddeg, unwaith ar bymtheg, dwy waith ar bym- 
theg, teirgwaith ar bymtheg, pedeirgwaith ar bymtheg : And, for the ordinal 
adverbs, lltb, unfed ar ddeg; 13tb, trydydd ar ddeg ; 14 tb, pedwerydd ar 
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rfoty; lath, tmfU ar bywUhtg; 17th, elgfM ar oyawJmjr; Iflth, irydydd ar 
bymtkeg t deunavf$d; 10th y prnko e rydd or bgmthag. 

The ordinal t hare often, like the numeral adverb*, wmfrhpaA after them : 
as, ugeinfedwaitk, twentieth time. 

From 16 to SO would be expressed equally clear by pump arddeg, 
chweeharddsg, $aitharddag f anftharddeg, aawardd&g. 

From 20 upwards we count to every suoceediog score, instead of by tens, 
which is a cumbersome mode; that is, we express the same pumerals as to 
the first 20, adding after each, the words ar again or ©usr rjoenfy : as, vnar- 
bymiheg m nous*, for thirty-six. Instead of this it would have been much 
better to say, truUg, 30, for deg ar ayae*; and trideg a nam, or ammo a tkri- 
deg, for thirty-nine ; and in the same manner for the other tens, to a hundred 

The number 100,000 is also called miiemnt ; and in ancient numeration, 
mvmr, catyrfa, and rhiaUu: so a million used to be called mania, mma, and 
catyrfafawr. 

For expressing any number of hundreds we may use the terms compoun- 
ded or otherwise ; as it is equally common to say tri chant, as triehant, for 
800 ; and so for any other number; so it is also to say, tri chant a weithiau, 
for trichanwaiih ; and similar adverbs of numbers. 

When we would express any odd number above 20, 100, 1000, and the 
like, it is usual to join the things numbered to the odd number, whieh comes 
first in the series : as — 

S3 men : Tri ay* at agmm. Three men over twenty. 

60S ships: Dw$ Umg « ekwtclumt. Twt ships end six hundred. 

1803 years t Tahr blgntdd wgth gent a «tl* Three years eight hundred sad a ttopsand. 

But which are also expressed thus— 

Tri ar again dyn : Tri ar again o ddyniee. 

Chwechant a dwy long : Chwe chant a dwy o longan. 

MH wythgant a thmlr blwyddyn : Un mil wyth gant a thair o fiynyddaa. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that the Britons should have in their 
language so many means for expressing large numbers, as are to be met with, 
independently of the very ancient terms of **tc*4, mynta, bama, catyrfa, and 
rhiallv ; and that too with remarkable facility and brevity : 



MUfih thousand thousand* 

AtUcaawtt, thousand of hundred thousands, 

JUilcanmil o loedd, thousand of hundred thousands of thousands 

Milcanmyrdd, hundred thousand myriads, 

MUcanmyrddiwn, hundred thousand millions. 

Canmilfedran, hundred thousandth part. 

Hyd ynt clydwr, 
Chwechantmilwr, 
Mfled Efrai. Totem. 

While they are in protection, the six hundred thousand warriors, of the He- 
brew multitude. 
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3. Adverbs of Position. 

The adverbs of position are numerous, many of them simple words, but 
the greater part are compound expressions. The former are put down here 
first in order ; and the others follow. 



Simple Adverb* of 



Acw, yonder. 
Adref, home 
Allan, out, 
Bry, fry, above. 
Cvo, where. 
CtocWy. where. 
Draw, yonder. 
Hyd, as far as. 
Hwnt, away. 
Iso, below. 
hod, below. 
Llwrw, towards. 
Maes, out. 
Mdn, where. 
Men, where. 
Mewn, within. 
Myn, where. 
Obry, below. 
Oco, yonder. 
Pell, far. 



Pellach, further. 

Rkaco, yonder. 

Sylla, lo there. 

Syna, lo there. 

Tua, towards. 

Tuag, towards. 

Tuedd, towards. 

Ueke, above. 

Uchod, above. 

tPfe/a, fo, *** fetere. 

Wng, &srd by. 

Kiuv hard by. 

Ymay keroy W*b« 

Ymm t herev 

¥**? there, thitber^ 

Ytuy, thertf, m notch a place. 

Ymaiik, hence. 

Yiiy, where. 

Y*£v>V fcawd> by. 

Yntfod, brard by. 



Compound Adverbs of Position. 



Lledled, broader and broader 
Nesnes, nearer and nearer. 
Oddiamgylch, from about. 
Oddiar, from off. 
Obeutu, from about. 
Oddeuiu, from about. 
Odditan, fro** under/ 
Oddiwrth, from by. 
Oddiyma, from here. 
Oddiyna, from there. 
Oddiyno, from tbence. 
Odducho t from above. 
Odduehod, from above. 
Oddyma, from here. 
Oddyman, from hence. 
Oddyna, thenceforth. 
Oddyno, from such a place. 
Penben, cheek by jole. 



Pefcttraptot, bead overhead. 
Pendra mitnm gl, tepey»turvy. 
Pendrosben, topsy-turvy. 
Pen yn erfid % topsy-turvy. 

Pettftr, on bothaWes. 
Tmhen, at tAe end. 
Ymkeew, forward.* 
Ar wahdn, apart, 
^r neitttUi aside, 
flyd at, as far as to. 
Hyd yma, as fa* as here. 
Hyd yna, as far as there. 
Hydyno, as far as such a place 
Iba le t io what' place, whither. 
Ifaes, outward . 
/ lawr, downward. 

■T/ywyt upward. 

I wowed, downward. 
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/ mew*, to within. O kyna, from that. 

I bale bynag, to what placa aocTcr. O hy*y % from thence. 

Neb h 9 any where, &y» aHn*, from henceforth. 

O faei, from without. O Ayny «W«*. from thenceforth. 

O /won, from within. P«» * draed, head hy feet. 

O ba le, from what place. Myw /«»> eomewhere. 

Obak bynag, from what place socyer. Jttyw fo, somewhere. 

O Ay», from thii. Yn wOfe, any where ; no where. 

Examples* 

Rhyfedd redeg dwg dwfr eehwydd : 

Crdd kt atdd ymdda? ew trelfl, cw trcjha* Tmluetn. 

A wonderful course takes the water of the tide : 

Hr*«r« goes Uf »ft«r« wander, itt «krt its revolution, and where ordained t 



Granwynion trychk_ 

Trachwyddynt, ben o draed. Cyddelw. 

The pale-cheeked wounded ones 

They fearfully fell with heed end /tit premieeueme. 

Cykh Prydain bo 

Fflemychid y»f» , 

Draig Did ymgelo. T&am. 

The circumference of Britain be it 

That a gleaming shall be nser 

Of a leader who shall not have secreted himself. 

Afya y mae meUlion, 

A gwlith ar dirion; 

Afy* y mae cerddorion 

Yn nghywair cyson. Taliiri*. 

Where there are trefoils, 
And dew drops on the blossoms; 
Where there are minstrels, 
In harmonions concord. 

0yd Gaer Gaint, i gadw braint Brython, 

Hyd Gaer Llyr, a hmd Gaer Lleon, 

fly d Ystreigl Eingl, Ayd Aeron ydd aeth 

Ei benaeth o Benmon. Cynddelw. 

Aefmr me to Canterbury, to preserve the right of Britons, 
Aefmr me to Leicester, and a$ far me to West Chester, 
At far me to the Ystreigl of the Angles, me far me to Aeron has 
Extended his sovereignty from Penmon. / 

Uys Owain hael 

Kay mae yfed, heb neaed, heb nag, 

No nebawd eisiwed. Cynddelw. 

The conrt of Owain the Generous 

Where there is drinking, without anxiety, without a refusal, 
'Nor any kind of want. 

Ni wddant cwdd Int rwy coddes. U. P. Mock, 

They know noticfers will go such as afflicted them. 
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Ill 



Yss^yfionysglyfyntlhsrwbar. U. P. Mtk. 

Birds of prey were seeking prey toward* wrath. 

Oorwen ton tutdd Forth Wyddno. Ph. Brydydd* 

Transcendently white the wive betide* the port of Gwyddno. 



Pell oddyman Aber Llyw. 
Far/rom hence Aber Llyw. 



IAfwareh Hen. 



4. Adverbs of Time. 

These, for the most part, are simple words, and originally either nouns, 
prepositions, or conjunctions ; and are as follow — 



Ambell dro, sometimes. 

Ambell waith, sometimes. 

Anaml, seldom. 

At dro, on a time. 

Ar droion, at times. 

A*fyr> shortly. 

Ar fyrder, shortly. 

Can, since. 

Cyd, as long as. 

Cyn, sooner. 

Cynty heretofore. 

Diannody immediately. 

Doey yesterday. 

Echdoe, the day before yesterday. 

Echwng, just now. 

Euioes, already. 

Eirus, already. 

Eleni, this year. 

Erioed, ever, the past. 

ErUyneddy last year. 

Ermoedy in all my life. 

Er yt enyd 9 long since. 

Er yt talm, long ago. 

EtOy again. 

Eton, again. 

Etwa, again. 

Etwaeth, again. 

Gwedi, afterwards. 

Gwedi hyn, after this. 

Gwedi hyny y after that. 

Gwrthdrenyddy the third day hence. 

Hageriy yet, still, however. 

Haiachy instantly. 

Haiachen, instantly. 

Heddyw, to-day. 

HenOy to-night. 

HenottKy to-night. 

Hwy y longer. 

Hydy as long as. 



P a 



Hydhyn, hitherto. 

Hyd oniy until that. 

Hyd onidy until that. 

Llawer tro, oftentimes 

Mbek, soon. 

Nee, until. 

Oddiyna, thereafter. 

Oddiynaethy thereafter. 

O hyn allan, from henceforth. 

Oniy until, so that. 

Onidy until. 

Onie, until. 

Pan, when. 

PanyWy when, whence, since ; from. 

Pellachy further. 

Peunoethy nightly. 

Peunoty nightly. 

Penny ddy daily. 

Pob anuer, all times, always. 

Pryd, when. 

Pythy ever. 

RhayllaWy hereafter. 

Toe, presently. 

Toe a da, presently and in good time. 

Tra, whilst. 

Tradwy, fourth day hence. 

Tranoeth, the next morning. 

Trenyddy the second day hence. 

Weithian, at length. 

Weithiauy sometimes. 

^IVeithion, now, at this time. 

Y bore, in the morning. 

Yfory, to-morrow. 

Yna, after this. 

Ynaeth, thereafter. 

Yn and, often. 

Yn awr, now, at this time. 

Yn ddiannod, immediately. 

Ynfqre, early. 
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Ynfynycky frequently. Yn • lie, itiim n d i nt ily 

Yn hwyr, late. Yn y man, by and by* 

Yni, until. Y pryd hyn, this time 4 

Yn unimwn, directly. Yr wmr A**, thie time 

Yn unimwn deg t immediately . Y tro y*>«, for this time. 

Examples. 

Moet yiM cyfraith. Jdtge. 

Manners tarn law. 

Pan ddaw not a Want, 
Pmn fydd y dlfiant, 

Cwdd a not ring dydd f Taliain. 

When there shall come night with an overwhelming, < 
When there shall be the disappearance, 
Where retreats the night from day f 

Ceioiadon, mock clywyf eu gofalon. Taliesin. 

Minstrels, ttoa I hear their cares. 

A fo marw ni moch welir. Utfocd. 

Who shall have died will not mm be seen. 



-~-Afolaisty 

Cymrawd ewyn dwfr ai dyfriw gwynt! Cynddelw. 

Whom /trewrJy I praised : 

Is frail as the coarse of thefoam of water that the wind doth spray 

Ni thewais ermoed ol moll mal dnid . Cptdde to. 

I have not been silent thresh my life with praising her like one 
distracted. 

— Heb ymarbed 

Yd giUal pob Ilwfr yni ladded. Cynddtlw. 

Withont deliverance 

There would be every coward fleeing until he should be slain. 



lias Uary frodyr gwyr gorrynt; 

A chyd Ueddid Iladdesynt Cyudddw. 

Brothers have been slain by malignant men ; 
And while they were slain they also slew. 

C<m cams eurwas air a lwydda, 

Can gaffed hir hynt byd bod yma, 

Can Daw nef— ys caffo drogaredd ! D. Benfrne. 

Since there has been obtained by the splendid youth a prosper- 
ing word, 
From obtaining a longjcourse of life in being here, 
From the God of heaven— may he obtain mercy ! 

A giiad yn mabolaeth 

Garwn pel cafiwn etwaeth. LUjumrch Hen. 

What was obtained in youth 

I should love if I could obtain it again. 
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INryawtotrycaoawpMrfaf Mtrddin a GweiUdydd. 
Who shall reign/rom that timet 

Ydd wyf yn ymdaith gan wyUalth a gwylton, 

Gwedi da ddigawn a dyddan cerddoriou. Merddk*. 

I am sojourning with shades and gloomy sprites, 

After a sufficiency of wealth and the amusement of minstrels. 

Pa benaeth ynaeth a rydd ? Merddin a Gwenddydd. 
What sovereign then shall be f 

Cannorthwyaist ni, Geli gwyliad ; 
A'r awr hon eton, Daw Ren, atad 
Rhedwn. U. Goch a* Jtf. Hen. 

Thou hast helped as, Mysterious One omniscient; 
And at this hoar again, God supreme, to thee 
We will hasten. 

r 

5. Adverbs of Comparison. 

Nearly all these adverbs are adjectives also, Without having undergone 
any change of their original structure : those that are otherwise are such as 
are of a compound formation. The following is a list of them : 

Ail, second to, like. Llaxon, fully, completely. 

Amgenach, more otherwise . Mad, well. 

Chwaethach, much less. * MM, like. 

Da, well. Mdl hyn, in this manner. 

Delw, in the manner. Mdl hyna, in that manner. 

Drwg, badly. Mdl hyny, in such a manner 

Behre, rather. Megye, like, as. 

Felly, in that manner, so. Mwy, more. 

Goreu, of the best Mwyach, any more. 

Gwaethach, worse. Mwyaf, most. 

Gwaethaf, worst. O yr eithaf, at the most. 

Gwell, better. Ymron, almost. 

Lhi, less. Yn hytrach, rather. 

IMaf t least. Yr unfath, of the same sort 

Examples. 

Mai rood tanwydin tros elrydd ; 

Mai ton teithiawg Llwyfenydd ; 

Mdl cathl cyflef Owen a Gweithen ; 

Afal Mor Mwynfawr yw Urien. Talierin. 

lake an orb of kindling meteor through the elements ; 
Like the banting wave is the rightful lord of Llwyvenydd; 
Like tjie harmonious chaant of Gwea and Gweithen j 
Like Mor the greatly courteous is Urien, 
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Gwyn el fyd ! Ffireoer, mor ywraaheno 

Gwediangea Elfan! Ufwetrtk Ben. 

Alas! Freuer, how loud the moaning to-night 
Alter the death of Elvaa t 

DeUc ym peirch a meireh mygr hydaltb, 

Mynw ellon, m«l gwyllon goddatth. CysdoYto. 

In the manner he honours me with splendid steeds seeking for 

the corn, 
Of the form of hinds, sUsaming like sprites of conflagration. 

Dyhidl ei anr yn arffed ffrawdd-feirdd, 

Mel ffrwyth coed Umm addfed. U P. Mick. 

He pours his gold Into the lap of ardent bards. 
Like the fruit of trees Aty ripened. 

Mod tywysaist In, Lloegr irdant, 

Ar derfyn Meehain. Id. P. Mock, 

Will thou didst lead a host, the affliction of Lloegr, 
On the border of Meehain. 

Owedi Owaln, Mon mor ddiobalth cyrdd ! 

Cerddorlon, mor ynt gaith ! SeiewlL 

After Owaln, asm hopeless Mon of songs ! 
Minstrels, how oppressed are they f 

Megye saethan yn Haw meddiannnsion, 

FeUy meiblon ysgydwedigion. D. Ddu. 

like to arrows in the hands of those that hold in possession, 
So children that are tottering ones. 

0. Adverbs of Quantity. 

This class, like the preceding: one, consists of adjectives assuming the 
character of adverbs, in construction. 

Adda*, wholly. Mawr, greatly. 

Agawt, nearly. Mvsyfwy, more and more, 
^m/, abundantly frequently Odid, scarcely. 

Bach, little. Pa faint, how much. 

Braidd, scarcely. Pa gymaint, how great 

Bychan, little. Peth, some. 

Bychydig, little. Prin, scarcely. 

Cymaint, as much. Py*ag, soever, 

Digom, sufficiently. Swm, a good deal. 

Gormodd, too much. Syrn, a good deal. 

Igyd, wholly. Tran, pretty much. 

Uawer, much. Ychydig, a little. 

Lleilai, less and less. Ynghyd, altogether. 

Examples, 

Odid nrddas o drais. Adage. 

Seldom comes honour from oppression. 
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Ami ywch, feirdd, ei fudd, 

Emys llys nyw 11 add, 

Emys rhudd ruthr gwyddfoch. Ctjnddtlw. 

Abundantly to you, bards, his bounty, 
Princely steeds he will not withhold, 
Bay steeds of the onset of wild boars. 

Allawr deg, ni eill dyn ddysgwyl arnei 

Yehwaneg cyfoeth crefydd beri. G. Bryckeiniawg. 

The fair altar, a person cannot expect npon it 
Of bonnty more than causing a pious disposition. 

Rhwyfner, by archer fryaajr, 

Nid rhy w i'm ner rhoddi nag. Einion Wan. 

What, sovereign lord, is asked soever ,1 

It is not of the nature of my lord to give a refusal. 

Neud amser gauaf — - 



Neud arllen arien Eryri weithion ; 

Neud uchel gwendon gwyndir Enlli ; 

Neud wy f hoed fwyfwy trwy drueni ; 

Neud wyf hoen hyboen heb arglwyddi! BUddyn tardd. 

Be it not the time of winter 



Be not the hoary vapour involving Snowdon now ; 

Be not the white wave loud about the blessed land of Enlli ; 

Be not I in anxiety more and more through misery ; 

Be not I with woe -afflicted aspect without chieftains ! 

A He teg, tebyg i draeth, 

A wnaeth fy hiraethjtajt/toy. Cynddelw. 

And a fair place, similar to a strand, 

Has madejny anxious longing more and mare. 

Neud mai, neud Ueilai llif yn afon; 
Neud'maith ym dyrralth dir ofalon, 
Neud mwyfwy galar. D. Btnfras. 

Is it not May,' is not less aidless the torrent in the river; 
Is there not a tedious return to me of cruel cares, 
Is not more anymore the grief. 

7. Adverbs of Doubting. 

These are mostly of a compound form, consisting of a preposition join- 
ed to a noun, verb, or adjective. Sometimes they appear as simple words, 
by the omission of the preposition. The following are some of both sorts : 

Agaifydd, peradventure. Odid, it is a chance. 

Bethl what? O ddamwain, perchance. 
Fe allai, it might possibly ; possibly. One? odid, perchance. 

Gattai, possibly. . Orid, if there is. 

Hwyrach, perhaps. Padyw ? what is it that? 

JUaipai, as if. Pyr, if that, so that. 

Nid hwyrach, perhaps. Ysgatfydd, peradventure. 
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Examples. 

OM wch yn mhant, 

Neud Urien ai gwaot; 

Ofid wch yn mynydd, 

Neud Urien a orfydd t Ts|j*«m» 

If t\mt if a posh in the vale, 
I$it*otth*t Urien will divide it through 5 
// f Afine it a push in the mountain, 
Is it mt (hat Urien will overcome f 

Qdid rod neb nad edwyn, 
Trwy'r iaith, env/r Doctor Wyn. 

It Urn chance of there being any bat who knows, 
Through the language, the name of Doctor Wyn. 

Amwyn, Dow Trindawd, 

Pyr y traethwh 1 draethawd 

Namyn o honawd. TaHecin. 

Protect me, Triune God, $* thai I thonld recite an oration 
But of thee. 



£» MfjTtf . 



\jt us^w#s)U/sw#wsmjvi 



Gwyn ei fyd I padfw Dow yd rangwy 
Rleinged rwych, wyry wared Iywy f 

Blessed stattl whet uU that God shenld have fatwagbt to 
A female treajore covered, a splendid virgin's dissolution I 

Near aeth trwm hiraeth trwy gymmherfedd bron, 

Y boon i'r galon faon anhunedd ! G. aft M. ab Dnfydd. 

U then net gone heavy anxiety through the centre of my breast 
The torment of this heart is ileep-4issiirbing care t 

Beth o daw atom lynges dram droch ; 

Pwy agiaif a saif, o Ian 8oeb» yngadr? M.Dwggrakg. 

What if there shall come to us a fleet heavy and fierce ; 

Who with a swor? will stand, from the bank of Soch, manfully? 

8. Interrogative Advkrbs. 

This class is chiefly made up of Pronouns joined to nouns; and a few 
consist of two adverbs, one governing the other : 



A ? an interrogative agent. 

Adohty? I pray you ? 

Ailisitl 

At ie ? is it so ? 

Ai nid? is it not? 

Am ba achates? for what reason ? 

Am ba beth ! for what? 

Atolwg? I pray you? 

A yw y a ydywl is it? 

Cw ? where ? 

Cwdd? where? 

Er dolwg? by your leave ? 



Ma*? where is? 
Neu? or otherwise? 
Neud? is it otherwise? 
Neur? is there not? 
Neus? is it otherwise? 
Ond? is it not? 
Oat? whatnot? 
Onid? whatnot? 
Onu? what not? 
Pa? what? 

Pa beth? what thing? 
Pa ddelwf what form ? 



not? 
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Pa /odd? what manner ? Pta yr ten? whether ? 

Pahaml wherefore? Pi*«!tohtt»? 

Pa le ? where ? P*trfP i» it net! 

Pam ? w herefoie ? Pan*? why i* it npt ? 

Pa mlf whaUtate » ^aiurf* wiy **** not? 

Pa weddl what manner? JPy? why* what? 

Examples. 

A ftytoitt ti a fan* AJara* 
Fab Taliesin, gerd4 Jpfion. : 
" Ni chel gradd gystndd calon ? " 

Koii <*o* tatrd what Avaon sang, 

The son of Taliesin, of righteous mnse : 

H The ehfeek will not cbnoeal the affliction of the heart t" 

Amaerjfc*-. — 

JVM coed nad ceUttw, ceialtiw celU ; 

iNfaud llarar adar, neicd gwar gweilgi? £. 06 Gwakfcmai. 

The season of May— 

is <t othtrwiss than that the woods he close, of aplendail Ism the grove; 

Be not the Wrda feod in song, Ac no* the oeeaj) calm f 

tfeur digerais a garaf T Uywarch Hen* 

Have I not been without loving what I love? 

Breuddwjriiajp' er ban balchliw arien dos, 

Vs odfelawg Jtae nan ym hebgyr ! tifaafefrmei. 

Dreaming of a nymph of the passing hue of the hoary vapour drop, 
How excellent the night were not she eluding me ! 

Gwas y drw*,gw?endaw, 

Py drwst : ei dajar a gryn ; 

Ai mor a ddy$yo ? Tavern. 

Page of the cbor, listen, 

What noise: s> ft tha earth that quakes ; 

Is it the tea that maiwrs? 

Piatt y bedd hwn, bedd hwn, a hwn ? 

Gofyp im}, mi ai £wn : 

Bedd Ew, bedd Eiddew oedd hwn, 

A bedd Eidal dal ysgwn. Beddau Milwyr. 

Who owns this grave, this grave, and this ? 
Ash than of me* I do know it: 
The grave of Ew, the grave of Eiddew was this, 
And the grave of Eidal of uplifted front. 

Pmi wetweb ehwl'r mor yn mefwinew'r tir? 
Pont welwch chwi'r gwir yn ymgy weiriaw ? 
Poni chredweh ehwi Oduw, ddyniadon ynfyd ? 
Pont welwch chwi'r byd wedt bydiaw? G. abyr Ynad Coch, 

Why is it that you see not the sea agitating the land ? 

Why is it that you see no* the elements collecting together? 

Why is it that you believe not In Qod, ye foolish men ? 

Why is it that yon see not the world having completed its coarse? 
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On greda Pen Un llwry cyfodi, 

Gan hsU ddiffryd byd o*i bom well, 

Pass na fadden brawd 1 Hywel Foil. 

With tottering the Lord of hosts respecting the resurrection, 
With the complete redemption of the world through hit five wound*, 
Why does a brother not forgive f 

Pomd gwan tman trymder pechadur, 

Na wyl ddyn ddyfod ei amier I G. aft er Ynod Cock. 

U it not fact feeble and miierable the affliction of a tinner. 
That a man sees not the coming of his time ! 



Gofynanti'rSi 



vsoiynani ir w ww 

Cw mae en herw pan seUiasant; 

Cw mae en cenedloedd, sy fro pan ddaethantr Golsdftas 

They will atk of the Haxons 

Where la their roaming to since they have set it on foot ; 
Where be their tribes, whet country they proceeded from? 

9. Affirmative Adverbs. 
The most general adverbs of affirmation are given in the following list; 
bat we have none that ia universal, like yet in English ; for the affirmation 
is made by an expression, that, as it were, echoes or preserves some of the 
characteristic form of the questions asked. 

C*n Ayny, therefore. Sef, «/«**/, that is, namely. 

Ceugmnt, certainly. Yd#w> ft is. 

Diammeu, undoubtedly. Yn ddiammheu, undoubtedly. 

Dura, undoubtedly. Yn ddiau y undoubtedly. 

Do, it is done ; yes. Yn gerth, certainly. 

Gwir, truly. Yn geugmnt, certainly. 

Te\ yes, it is. Yn wir, indeed. 

Afy"t by: as, my* dimwl. Ys, is. 

Nid amgen, not otherwise. Yt ef, that is. 

Oeddy there was? yes. Ysid, there is. 

Oes, there is; yes. Ywy, there is. 

Purion, very well. Yoofid, there is. 

Examples. 

/«, hebai Arawn, Dnw A dalo it*! dy gydymdeithas mi at cygleo. 

Mabimogi PwylL 

Yee, said Arawn, God reward thee ! I have experienced thy friendship. 

Chwedlan y north genydr Ft ydynt g&nyf: cyweithydd ytrjdrfyn 
nrwa y porth A fynynt ddawed i mewn. Mabinogi Cnlhwch. 

Reports from the gate nearest thou f Yee t I have some : there i§ a company 
in the entrance of the porch that wishes to come In. 

Ysid gan unbyn nnbarch dynoliaeth ; 

Ysid unbenaeth anbenesan ; 

Ysid esgob Uary uch alioran Dewi. Gw. Btychetxiewg. 

There is with princes an unanimous respect of person ; 

There U the sovereignty of princesses; 

There i$ a meek bishop over the altars of Dewi. 
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Y$ym arglwydd gwrdd gorddifwng ei far, 

Gorddwy neb ny w ystwng. Cynddelw. 

There is to me a powerful lord of overwhelming wrath, 
The oppression of any he will not brook. 

Sef a wnaethant plant Cai, 

I wrth ei medel ymchweli. TaHeein. 

That it what did the soni of Cai, 
From their reaping return back. 

YM ym arglwydd 

Nioddef cam, nyw cymer. Cynddelw. * 

There i$ to me a chief— 

Who will not suffer wrong, who will not take it. 

10. Negative Adverbs. 

The radical signs of negation are ni and na. The former is a direct ne- 
gative, and is therefore appropriated to verbs of the indicative mood. The 
latter adverb implies generally a condition, or something contingent ; and on 
that account it is the negative with verbs of the subjunctive, potential, and 
optative moods. The following is a list of them — 

Dim, an auxiliary negative. Nag oes, there is not. 

Mo, an auxiliary negative. Nag ydyw, it is not. 

Na, not, that not; no. Nag yw, it is hot. 

Nad, not, that not. Nas, not, that not. 

Nad oedd, that there was not. Ni, not. 

Nad oes, that there is not. Nid, not. 

Nad yw, nod ydyw, that is not. Nid oedd, there was not. 

Na ddo, naddo, not done. Nid yw, is not, it is not. 

Nag, that not. Nis, not. 

Nag e, nage, not it. Nwy, not the third person. 

Nag oedd, there was not* Nyw, not the third person. 

Examples. 

Na'm ammheoed, 

Ac er Peryf nef, na'm difanwed. Cynddelw. 

1M him no* doubt me, 

And for the sake of the Creator of heaven,!** him not me cast off. 

-Gloew ei gylchwy; 



Ni rywelais teg nwy ry gwelwy. Cynddelw. 

Splendid his shield ; 

He can not have seen what is fair that shall not have seen it. 

Nid oedd neb a gynnhebycwn 

A Uew trail. Cynddelw. 

There woe not any whom I should compare 
With the lion of conquest. 

Llywelyn, cyd Uaddwy trwy far, 

Cyd llosgwy, nid Hesg ufeliar. LI. P. Moch. 

Llywelyn, whilst he shall be slaying through wrath, 
Whilst he shall be burning, not feeble the flame. 

Q 2 
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Na ddytysa fi y Mfttyoaf, 
Nid «f it' ttesaf o'awytyei. 

Discard me not ia that 
It is no* to thee the 



Wy my stfiepeigBv, 
tMoefdai If ■ e thou «hak discard. 



Nid prid pryn gair teg. 4dagr<. 

tfsf dear the purchase of a fair word. 

Arallen heren bran mi grift*; 

Pedwarcant mlynedd yn hedd y bo. Merddin. 

A delicioos apple-tree, a tree that will* art decay; 
Four hundred years in peace may it be. 



Nid penmen el 
He is not the owner of wealth that takes ii mot. 

Mi mym dtrmysjaf ; 
Uriea yd gyrchaf. 



lwtim* 

Uriea I «U1 risk. 

O bob teyrnas, teyrnged ein rhwyf 

Mtf rheddwj gogeled. U. ft 

From every kingdom, the tribute of oar leader 
That give* ft art let him take care. 

Tri eryr yn wyr, ac yn weishm; 

Tri chlwyf ami ydyut, mal cynt Cyaaa. m% flta/fat. 

Three eagles as men, and as youths; 

Hiree wounds thai IShey are mot, like Cynon heretofore. 

11. IrTrfcftJECTIONAL Advbr«b. 

The interjections are a class of adverbs that acquire such a character by 
assumption, although in reality, they be verbs of the imperative mood, both 
in their form and abstract meaning, and mowtry af the second person. They 
may therefore consist of a great variety ; those however that are most uni- 
versal are the following — 



Aro! stop 

Bwf boh 

Dacw / yonder 

Dymal here is 

Dyn! man dear 

Dynaf there so 

Dyna dyna ! there there 

Dyn byvo ! man alive 

Dyn dyn / man man, dear dear 

Dyt! avast 

Dyt dyt / hold hoM 

Ffi! fie 

Ffw ! off 



Ffwrdd ! away 

Gwatf woe 

Gwaed dyn / zounds 

Gwaeddyn ai gilydd! zounds man alive ! 

tSfwaed dyn byw ! zounds man alive ! 

4mwyn eifyd! vrould to heaven ! 

Ha / hah 

iHn&aJ hall hah 

Hmii htd 

Hai how ! heigh ho 

Hai uxchv / warder 

Hai whw / murder 

He\ hey 
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Heng ! hie 

Ho ! ho 

Ho hoi oh oh 

Hbm halloh 

How ! alack 

How henol alack***day 

Hu ! alas 

Huwl alas 

Hwi\ hie 

Hwntl avaunt 

Hwt ! off 

/fy«! hiss 

Llyma ! lo here 

ZA/fta ! lo there 

Nycha ! see there 

01 oh 

OcA! alas 

Ockafil ah me 

OcAo/ftinau ! ah me 

Ochanl alack 

OcAo drtum ! ah poor thing 

dynl oh dear 

Ota 1 eh pray 

Oio ! hear me 

Owl oh 

O yr anwyl ! oh dear 

O yr vnig ! oh heavens 



£tow ( shoo 

Si How ! shoo 

Teg teg ! fairly fairly 

7Huf*! poor thing 

TYwart facft ! poor little thing 

TVmmfrgny I pom thing that it was 

Twt ! pshaw 

Ustl hash 

Wl oh 

Waw I heigh 

Wb J alack-asiay 

Wbanl alack 

Wbwb ! alack alack 

Wchw ! murder 

JFefa! well 

Wela wela ! well well 

WeUatwi lo yonder now 

WtMymmX lo here now 

Weldytml loAberemw 

Weml hoy 

JF/i! shame 

fPAtc! murder 

Wi ! hey 

TFIcftwacft / heigh 

Ymaithl away 

K hu ! alas 

Ysywaeth ! the more the pity 



Sec. 3L Of tbe Syntax of Adverbs, 

The elementary particles called formative adverbs, are always put im- 
mediately before a verb, generally to modify its signification ; but often also 
as mere expletives, they are used for the sake of girnig euphony to the ex- 
pression, 

Exampxbs. 



Ye arglwydd, ys arwydd y» ef : 
Ye cad ffyrdd ; ye car cyrdd cjflef 
Owledig degcantorf. 



Cynddelw. 



Be is* sovereign, there is « tigwthat eoUm: 

There be the paths of battle; there is the friend of symphonious 

song, 
ftorafarDfttahniKtarihoBte. 



Gwynedd yn rhysedd 

A glywant men yd aeth, 
Mai torf nyw tcrfyig alaetfa. 



>Cynddelw. 
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Gwynedd in 

Witt hear where he it gone, 

like a host not to be moved by woe. 

Ceraf a'm rhoddea rjbnched medd, 

Myn y dyhaedd myr maith g y w iys edd. H. aoOawris. 

I will love him who gave me the wished-for gift of mead, 
Where tk*t the flood* extend in ample turbulence. 

BUgad trom y tremynaaant 

Udd addien neh Dygen Dyfnant LL P. Mock. 

In a second battle severe they did behold 
The splendid chief above the cliff of Dyvnant. 

At a fyno dyn rhydarfir ; 

Ond a fyno Dow dim ni ellir. D. Baffin*. 

At U what Is intended by man it will be chased away ; 
Except what is intended by God nothing can be accomplished. 

Bum y gyd ag ef ; yd gefais el wledd : 

Boed y gyd al Ddaw bo el ddlwedd ! J>. Bsnjre*. 

I have been with him; I have had of his feast: 
May it be with hia God that his end may be ! 

The general adverbs of quality, those of number, of order, of position, 
of time, of comparison, of doubting, and of quantity, may have any position 
with the words put in construction with them ; that is, they may either pre- 
cede or follow the verb, the subject, and the object, or come between them. 

Examples. 

Dos tutnet i'r eynhesrwydd ; 

Vt adail gled rhed yn rkwfdd. Lewis Mtrrit. 

Go nearer end nearer into the warmth ; 
Into the sheltered structure ran propitmulf. 

Which may be thut comtrucied : 

. Names doa i'r eynhesrwydd; 
IT adail gled yn rhwydd rhed. 

Or, 

Netnet i'r eynhesrwydd dos ; 
Rhed yn rairydd i'r adail gled. 

Or, 

I'r eynhesrwydd nesnet dos; 
Rhed i'r adail gled yn rhwydd. 

The adverbs of interrogation, and of affirmation, generally precede the 
verb, the subject, and the object 

Examples* 

Pa ddydd a roes im' oesif Gerenwy Ovate. 

What day did give me life? 
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Olid tost y didoliad hwn f Goronwy Oumn. 

1$ it not cruel at to this separation t 



A he o Mi- 



le gan mil o egin mad. Goronwy 

And spread of progeny 

Yes a hundred thousand of goodly shoots. 

Myn y goleu I mi wnawn gilwg. L, Morru. 

By the light! I would pat on a frown. 

The negative adverbs precede the verb ; and the subject may be before 
both, or may follow them, optionally. 

Examples. 

Nid digrif iti yn y cerdded hwn gyd a'r gwr rhaco. Nid annigrif, heb hi, genyf fi im v 
gerdded y ffordd y cerddo yntan. Ni cheffi, heb yntau, na gweision, na morwynion 
a yth wasanaetho. H. Geramt. 

Not pleasant for thee to be in this journey along with yonder man. Not unplea- 
sant, said she, will it be to me for- me to walk the way that he may walk. Thou wilt not 
obtain, said he, or men-servants, or maid-servants, that will serve thee. 

Plan yr arfau, arfod heb giliaw, 

Ni giliant hyd angau f U. Uaeiy. 

Whose are the weapons, of stroke without receding, 
That will not recede until death f 

Ownai man y delai a* myn doli gwin. M. Dwygraig. 

He would cause where he came that he would not have restraint on wine* 

Gwyrth & wnaeth at wneir hyd ennyd ; 

Ni wnaethbwyd erioed er yn oes byd. Cynddelw. 

A miracle he performed that will not be performed for a while ; 

And has not been ever performed from the beginning of the world. 

A fo marw ni mdch welir. lAtfotd. 

Who shall have died will not soon be seen. 

The adverbs dim, nothing, and mo, aught, are used as a species of aux- 
iliaries to other negatives ; and sometimes both may occur together in the 
same sentence : as when, instead of the phrase — 

Ni wiw iti son am hyny : 

We toy — 

Ni wiw iti ddim son am hyny : 
Ni wiw iti mo son am hyny : 
Ni wiw iti ddim mo son am hyny : 
Ni wiw iti mo son dim am hyny : 

Thou needest not mention any thing about that. 
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CHAP. IV. Of Conjunctions. 

Sec. 1. Of the Conjunctive Ckm. 

The conjunctions are usually divided into the two principal classes of 

conjunctives and disjunctives. 

The conjunctives are either to be considered as copulative or continuative* 
The copulatives are such as join all seatetttos, .theugh they may be 

incongruous as to meaning : these are — 

A, ac, and. Eto, yet, again. 

Drachefh, besides, again. Hag en y however. 

Eilchwyl, again. 'tiefyd, also, besides. 

Examples. 

—Daw a'th atwy 

Teiroes byd a hefyd hwy. U. P. Mock 

May God safer thee to be 

Three ages of the work! 0*0* longer too. 

Dylyir coeliaw pob peth a choeliaw dim : 

Gwir yw pob peth ac 0M gwir dim. (nwddat. 

It is right to believe every thing and to believe nothing : 
Trne is every thing oil not tree my tiling. 



Molidor ei chor- 



jil cherdd, a'i chedwyr, «rt !lyr, el Had. £1. Fardd. 

To be praised is its choir 

And its music, and its treasures, and its abundance, and its bounty. 

A dyfo mab Cynan, mawr amgyffred, 

Can Grist. Mcil^r. 

And be the son of Cynan, of great consideration, 
With Christ. 

Y pethan hyny & welir yn y byd yn ddieneidiawl, ddtiyseryr, a megys 
marw, wynt hagen a fyddant fyw yn Now. Elmcidarius. 

Those things that are to be seen in the worM as inanimate, irrational, and as 
if dead, they ftovetvr shall be alive in God. 

Y mae pryf atgas 

A oresgynas 

Rhwng dwfn a bas. Tatierin. 

There is a stubborn animal 

That has taken possession 
Between the deep and shallow. 

The continuatives join only such sentences as have a natural connection. 
Some of these are denominated sappositive and others positive. 

The suppositives denote connection, but not actual existence : and they 
|> are the following — 

V o, od, or, os; pe, ped, pes, pei, if. 

h 

k 

tv 
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Examples. 

O mynwyf fy righlwyf, 
Gan liw ton with rwyf, 
Rhwydd aid esgorwyf * 

Can dwys gerais. G. ab D. ab Tndyr. 

if I would have my wound, 

From the one of the hue of the wave by the oar, 

Easily I should not recover, 

Since I have incessantly loved. 

fthwym cad, yn caaw el adder*, 

Rhwyf byd, ys hytryi os if. Einion Wan. 

tf he stay of tne battle, guarding his dwelling, 
Be the governor of the world, happy then if 90. 

0?d k gtifal, 

Pei nas prynai 

Crist. G. ab yr Ynad Coch. 

Man would be lost* 

If Christ were ant to redeem. 

Os dywed y gloat, can nad wyf i lygad, nid wyf o'r corif : onid y w hi 
er hyny o*r corff? W. Salisbury 

Ifihe ear say, af I stm not an eye, I am not of the body : but is she not for 
alt drat of the Wedy ? 

Ped ymddyddanwn a thafodau dynion ac engylion, a mi heb gariad 
genyf, yr wyf fid efyoM y"n seiniaw. W. Salisbury. 

If t wfetf to s^tea* wKtf ttti (dhgtfeM oY tie* ami ©Trfhgels, *nd I being with. 
du*t cWkriiy, I an nke sounding brass. 

Or myn ymgelu, ef a wna nas gwelo neb. Hones Gwlad Ieuan. 
Xf he" wdbnr hide himself, he' causes that frofcotfy snoutd see him. 

The positives imply connection with actual existence; and they may be 
subdivided into those that are causal and such as are collective. 
The causal subjoin causes to effects ; atfd they trre the following — 

Achaws, achaws, henoydd, o hertoydd, plaid, blaid, plegid, o blegid, 
o ethryb, am, because : cdn, canys, for : mat, taw, y, that. 

Y nef ai synia yn ddiau, corny* o'i arch ef y rtod: Elucidarius. 
The heaven truly acknowledges him, for from his command it revolves. 

Yna y dywed Duw wrth Addaf : o achates dy gamweithred, ti a lafori 
am dy ymbortn trwy chwys. fmdd. Adrian ac Ipotis. 

Then spake God to Adam : because of thy transgression, thou shalt labour 
for thy sustenance through- sweat. 

Gofiodd mot Uwch oeddem ni. Psalm ciii. 14. 

He remembered that we were dust*. 

R 
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Dynion otdawg oeddynt,mil na byddai iddyntblant byth; canysy 
rban JVyaf oc eu aamser 4 dreuliesyut Buckedd Beuno. 

Aged people were they, so that they would never have children; fir the 
greatest part of their time they had consumed* 

Nid yw yn lawn farnu am gorff yr Arglwydd. O Maid hyn y mae 
llawer yn weinion: cany$ pe l*n barnem eln honain ni ein bernid. 

He doth not jodge rightly about the body of the Lord. On account of this 
many are weak : for if we judged ourselves we should not be judged. 

Cyffelyb ynt yr engylion i Dduw, herwydd eu bod yn oleuni, ac ang- 
horfforawl, ac yn gyflawn o bob tegweh. EUtcidarius. 

The angels are compared to God, because they are of light, and immaterial, 
and complete in e? ery beauty. 

The collectives subjoin effects to causes : such are the following — 

A, ay, as. Mai, so that, so. 

Achaw$ hyn, because of this. Megyi, so, so that. 

Achaw$ hyny, therefore. Mor, so. 

Am hyn, for this. Oddyna, then. 

Am hyny, therefore. Oddyno, then. 

Can, as. Wrtk hyn, by this. 

Can hyn, with this. Wrth hyny, by that, therefore. 

Can hyny, therefore. Yna, then. 

Herwydd hyn, on this account. Yno, then, therefore. 

Herwydd hyny, therefore. Ynte, then. 

Examples. 

Canys os gweddmf mewn tafawd dyeithr e weddi'a ry ysbryd ; onld y mae ry 
neall heb ffrwyth. Beth wrth hyny? gweddi'af gan yr ysbryd, a gwedd- 
Vaf gan ddeaU hefyd. W. SatUimry. 

For by praying In a strange language my spirit doth pray ; but the under- 
standing is without fruit. What of that T pray with die spirit, and pray 
with the understanding also. 

Yna bydd Brython 

Yn garcharorion, 

Yn mraint alltudion 

O Saxonia. Iona$ A throw. 

Tk*n shall Britons be 
As captives, 

In the power of strangers 
From Saxony. 

Pan ballai ereill o'r cyfeUlion, 

Yw y rhoddai yn aur rhuddion. D. ah lemon Du. 

When others of the friends should fail, 
Then he would give to us ruddy golden coins. 

Yna y gorynai Duw i Addaf : Paham y gwnaethost ti hyn o weithred gwa- 
harddedigt Ac oddyna wrth Era. Ytndd. Adrian ac Ipoti$. 

Then asked God of Adam: Why hast thou done this thing of a forbidden 
action ? And afterwards of Eve. 
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Tri rhyw t ' angeu y sydd: ananjserawl, meg ys angeu y dynion by chain; ac 
angeu chwerw, megys un y dynion ieuaing ; ac angeu anianawl, megys yr 
hen ddynion. Elucidariua. 

Three kinds of death are there : the untimely, at the death of little ones; 
, and the severe death, as that of young people; and the natural death, as 

of the old people. 

Sec. 2. Of the Disjunctive Class. 

The disjunctive conjunctions are such as unite sentences, but disjoin their 
meaning ; and are of two kinds, the simple and the adversative. 
The simple disjunctives, which merely disjoin, are these — 

At, neu, or: na, nag, nor: chwaith, neither; either: pa un, pa yr un, 
whether: naill, either. 

V 

Examples. 

Paham na ad Dow i rai ddawed i'r byd i gaffael bedydd? neu paham gwedi 
y ganer en dwg Duw o'r byd cyn en bedyddiaw? Elmcidarius. 

Wherefore doth God not suffer some to come into the world, to obtain bap. 
tism t or wherefore after they are born doth God take them out of the 
world before they are baptised? 

Pe rhoem ar geraint, oed, neu nerth, 

Neu gyfoeth prydferth, oglyd ; 

Os Daw a'i myn, fe'n teifl i lawr. Goronwy Owain. 

If we were to give on friends, age, or strength, 

Or splendid wealth, a trnst; 

If God will have it, he will cast as down. ' 

Pa wlad yr wyd ? 

Ai 'ngwlad Deau, raanau medd, 

Angel dawn, at 'ngwlad Wynedd ? W. Ueyn. 

In what country art thou? 

Or in the country of the South, regions of mead, 

Angel of benevolence, or in the country of Gwynedd ? 

6es dim, nag yn, na than y nef, 

Nad ef sydd y n ei beri t Goronwy Owain. 

Is there any thing, or in, or under heaven, 
That it is not htm who is causing it? 

The adversative disjunctives have the faculty both of disjoining, and of 
making an opposition ; and they are of a two-fold division, the absolute, and 
the comparative ; the adequate, and the inadequate. 

The absolute adversatives are the following — 

Ond, but: namyn, save: oddigerth, except: eithr, except, but: oddieitkr, 
except. 

Examples. 

Nid . bod ond angen, nid angen ond Duw. Adage. 

There is no being but of necessity, there is no necessity hut God. 

R 2 
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NM dir #*# angea. 4dajf«. 

Nothing certain eat death. 

NM derwydd *ii> p. enwawd. Adage. 

There is no draid except from appellation. 

Mae amryw ddoniao eiikr yr nn ysbryd. W. Salisbury* 
There b a variety of gifts eat the same spirit. 

The comparative adveraMives are the foUpwing— 

No, nog,* than. 

Examples. 

Gwcll *• Uen pwyll eynhenid. Adage. 

Better laan learning is innate sense. 

Hwj pery clod up gojad. d4ag'* 

Longer continues (anje <*«« wealft. 

Chwennychawl oedcj Addaf pan chwennychqi mwy nog 
oedd ganddo. Ymdd. Adrian ac /potts. 

Covetous was Adam when he coveted more afce* was necessary 
for him. 

Bo cywair carchar Gwair yn nghaer Sidj; 

Neb cyn nog ef nid aeth iddi. TaUetin. 

Complete was the captivity of Ghsair fe the circle of Sfcli ; 
No one sooner than him did enter into it. 

The adversative disjunctives teriped adequate aje these — 

Oni, cmid % onta, vjpleaa. 

Examples. 

Gwae berchea tafaw^y 
A farno gamfrawd, 

Onis dilea. lorn** Mgnyw- 

Woe to him that possesses a tongue, 
Who shall have judged a faj#e j.iidjgeinent, 
Unless he revokes it. 

Beth yna a dal, eyffes ac edifarwch, oat ddileir pechawd? 

Elucidarius. 

What then avails confession and repentance, unless sin be done 
away? 

Tydi i'm somi y sydd 

Oe» amgen i'th aweaydd : 

Onid oes, torwn y dydd ? Gutyn Owain. 

Thoa art disappointing me 

Is there any thing else for the subject of thy muse : 
Unless there is, let as break off the meeting;? 

* No and noc are mejtly written na and nae, by toe moderns, thus confounding tbem with the abverbi 
na and nac. 
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The inadequate adversative* are the following— >• 

Er, for, though : eitoes, yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless : cyd bo, at- 
though : er hyny, notwithstanding that. 

Examples. 

Gweithiaw'r wyf 

Nld mewn pant, er chwant, na chel, 

Ond twr iach mewn tir uchel. W. Lleyn. 

I am forming 

Not in a bottom, /or desire, nor seclusion, 
Bat a sound tower on a rising ground. 

Pob gwledd, er y tydd heddyw, 

Wedi ei wledd adwledd yw. 7. Aled. 

Every feast, notwithstanding what there is to day, 
After his feast is starvation. 

Er main gwyrthfawr mewn gwerthfyd, 

Er o anr bath a roe'r byd ; 

Er da pwys, am wrda par 

Ni cqeid hoed!: yn iach Todyr! T. Aled. 

For precious stones in the. commercial world, 
For of coined gold what the world would give; 
For domestic goods, for a sincere good man 

Life could not be obtained : farewell Tndyr ! 

» 

Mi a gredaf :— Ac ar hyny yn ddianned y rhyddawyd ei ddwylaw i wrth vr 
elawr; ac eUoes ei freichiau oeddynt ddiffrwyth etwa. Cysugrlan Fuchedd. 

I do believe : — And thereupon immediately his hands were loosened from off 
the bier ; and nevertheless his arms were without power at yet 

Sec. 3. Of the Syntax of Conjunctions* 

Some of the conjunctions have merely a literal difference, to afford 
means of avoiding every hiatus and discordant sewd. Those synonymous 
conjunctions, and the rules for their application, are aa follow — 

1. The copulative a, and, is used when the follawing word has a conso- 
nant initial; ac, and, precedes those with vowel initials, also the adverbs of 
negation, and commonly the advert** fe*fcd+ and efetty, or felly. 

2. The suppositives, o, pe, and pet, precede words with consonant initi- 
als ; the od, and ped, if, go before sueh as have vowel initials, and sometimes 
before the semivowels jf and h ; and or, os, and pes, if, may accompany either, 
optionally. 

8. The comparative adversative no, thae, precedes words with consonant 
initials ; and nog, than, those with vowels. 

4. The adequate adversative oni, unless,, is used when a consonant fol- 
lows, a#d the to*, when a semivowel; <mid> unless, whej* there is a vowel 
after it, and the semivowels/ and h; and onie, unless, may precede either. 

The positive conjunctions, of aft sorts, require fo be connected with 
verbs of the indicative mood, or of the imperative ; unless they are followed 
by otfyer, conjunctions, tbat a*e supposi&ve.. 
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The conjunctions denominated suppositive, denote something contingent, 
and are therefore followed by verbs of the subjunctive mood, or of the 
potential. 

The various classes of disjunctives are not affected by the contingencies 
of the different moods of verbs, with which they may be put in construction. 

There are certain conjunctions, which are used together, set in opposi- 
tion in different members of a sentence, so that the latter answers to the 
former: as, 

Am kyny — no ; therefore — than. 

Am kyny — nog: therefore — than. 

Can— a: as— as. 

Can — ag : as — as. 

Canys — a ; for— as. 

Cany* — ag : for — as. 

Canys—fal: for — so. 

Catty* — and: for — but. 

Chwaith — ma; neither — nor. 

Er — eto: though — yet 

Er kyny — eithr : notwithstanding — bat. 

Er kyny — ond : for all that — but. 

Mai — ag: so — as 

Mai— felly : as— so. 

Mai — mat; as — that. 

Megy$ — ag: so — as. 

Megy— -felly ; as so. 

Mot — a: as — as. 

Mor-~ag: as — as. 

Mor—fal: so — that. 

Na — na: neither — nor. 

NaiU-—ne%: either — or. 

Ot — canys: if — for. 

Pa un — at ; whether— or. 

Pa yr un — at ; whether— or. 

Pe — pei: if — if. 

Wrth kyny — no : therefore — than. 

Examples. 

Os bydd newyn arnaf, ni ddywedaf i ti : aonfs y byd a'igyflawnder sydd 
eiddof. Psalm 50. Ed. 1588. 

If I shall be in hunger, I will not tell thee : fir the world and the fulness 
thereof is mine. 

Mynwn,j>e Dow al mynai, 

Pei denddeg mis fo mis Mai. D. ab Gwilym. 

I could wish, if God would haye it, 

If the twelve months were the month of May. 

Y Mab hagen a aned o'r Tad ehunan, ac ni wnaethbwyd, ac ni chrewyd ; yr 
Ysbryd Glan a ddaeth ac a ddeillawdd o'r Tad a'r Mab, ac eisoes ni wnaeth- 
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bwyd ef, ac ni chrewyd, ac ni aned ; ac wrth hyny yn y Drindawd hon, nid oes 
cynt no'i gilydd. Ymdd. Adrian ac Ipotit. 

The Son however was born of the Father himself, and he was not made, and 
he was not created ; the Holy Spirit came and proceeded from the Father and 
the Son, and yet he was not made, and he was not created, and he was not born; 
and therefore in this Trinity there is none more advanced than the other. 

The conjunctions that are of different classes may be connected immedi- 
ately together, in a variety of instances : 

Ac am hyny, and therefore. 

A chan hyny, and thereupon. 

Ac eto, and yet. 

Ac he/yd, and also. 

Acfal, and so. 

Ac oddyno, and then. 

Ac os, and if, 

Ac wrth hyny, and therefore. 

Am hyny os, therefore if. 

Am hyny pe, therefore if. 

Ac ef, and if. 

Can hyny oni, therefore unless. 

Can hyny os, therefore if. 

Canys os, for if. 

Canys pe, for if. 

Eithr oni, but unless. 

Eithr os, but if. 

Eto hagen, yet however. 

Eto mai, yet that. 

Eto mat, yet so. 

Eto megys, yet so. 

Eto mor, yet so. 



Eto o blegid, yet because. 

Eto o herwydd, yet because. 

Eto oni, yet unless. 

Eto os, yet if. 

Eto pa un, yet whether. 

Eto pe, yet if. 

Malpe, as if. 

Mai y, so that. 

Megys y, so that. 

O herwydd mai, because that. 

Ond er hyny, but notwithstanding. 

Ond etto, hut yet. 

Ond megys pe, but as if. 

Ond oni, but unless. 

Ond os, but if. 

Os etto, if yet. 

Wrth hyny megys, therefore as. 

Wrth hyny pe, wherefore if. 

Yna mai, then so. 

Yna megys, then so. 

Yna os, then if. 

Yna pe, then if. 
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